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63rd Annual Session 


with emphasis on refresher courses for teachers and ex-servicemen 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF NORMAL METHODS 


July 9 to July 31, at Lasell Junior College, Auburndale (Boston) Massachusetts 
Dr. Osbourne McConathy, Director 


Three streamlined, refreshing weeks of music education for classroom teachers—music supervisors— 
music teachers—ex-servicemen— young high school musicians (Junior Division)—and our enthusiastic 
friends who look to A. I. N. M. for new horizons and renewed inspiration. 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR DIVISION 
Teacher Training Summer Conference Theory-Harmony-Conducting 
Demonstration Recreation Instrumental and Vocal Ensembles 
Creative Music Workshop Music Appreciation Chorus—Orchestra—Band 


For further information write to: 


MR. CHARLES E. GRIFFITH, President MRS. FRANCES B. SETTLE, Associate Director 
45 East 17th St., New York City 3, N. Y. 8 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 


MR. CHARLES W. GREER, Business Manager MISS OLGA HIEBER, Registrar 
441 West Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, IIl. 











NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Bt BOOK READY THIS SPRING 


fur r enriches tl . t teaching program with new horizons in 


laving wit che al and social instruments. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL DANCES «-..: «1» 


and illustrations showing costumes 
ican audiences will welcome these die 


CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 


ble with Books I and II. Books III, V, and VI are in press. 

represents significant songs ranging through the various styles of 
of classic, romantic, and modern composers 
selections in contemporary radio arrangement 


sil -VER BURDETT COMPANY 


YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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In Chicago, Ill. 
243 S. Wabash Ave. 


NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 
FOR THE 1946-1947 TERMS 


YOU'LL FIND 
LISTS OF 











This vacation when you are attending summer school, Lyon & 
Healy invites you to come and “browse” through the largest 
collection of sheet music and books housed under one roof. ... 
Our music specialists will gladly help you while you have the 


leisure to select the material you need next term. 


the following Music Lists: 


Woodwind Ensemble 


Concert Suite (Flegier). Oboe, Clarinet & Bassoon. .$2.50 
Twelve Duets (Andraud). Flute or Oboe & Clarinet. $2.00 


Suite Miniature (Poldowsky-Barrere). Quintet....... $2.00 
Night Music for Six (Shanks). Sextet............... $2.00 
Walking Home in Spring (Alec Wilder). Octet...... $1.00 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 6 (Chopin). Three Clarinets & 
Ps dav cnesckeredenpebedsvevanenanccnons $0.50 


Vocal Orchestrations 


Worthy Is the Lamb (from “The Messiah”) (Handel) .$2.00 
My Hero (from “The Chocolate Soldier”) (Straus)..$0.75 


Cis ts iis DE GID. oo 0:0 0%k sd canst cvsansin $0.75 
One Alone (from “The Desert Song”) (Romberg)... .$0.75 
ee a ee $0.75 
Through the Years (Youmans)........ccccsscccceee $0.75 


Xylophone Solos 


Al Fresco (Herbert-Klickmann)............0eeee00 $0.75 
Busybodies (Curzon). Marimba Duets.............. $0.75 
Four Stick Joe (Breuer). Four Hammers............ $0.75 
Silhouette in Rhythm (Wheeler). Five Marimba 
kc cndbbnesneedieneeccecaussncessesesees $0.50 
Tico-Tico (Abreu-Bethancourt)..........0eeeeeeees $0.60 


Xylophone Rag (Booth). Orchestral Accomp. ($0.75).$0.50 


... Ask for 


Children’s Song Collections 


Sing for America (Wheeler) saci ats home cos wins eevee $3.00 
Sing and Sing Agnim (Bocsel). «4... ccc cc cscscccces $2.50 
Playtime Songs (Riley-Gaynor).............00000005 $1.25 
Mother Goose Sings for Little Ones (Crowinnshield).$1.00 
Little Songs for Little Voices (Ryan)................ $0.75 
Songs Children Sing (Martin & White)............. $0.50 


Organ Music 


Air Varie (Demarest). Piano & Organ Duet......... $1.75 
NE rT eer ee rr eer ee $1.00 
Advent, First Religious Suite (Yon).............. ...$1.00 
B. M. Co. Organ Album * (Cronham)..............$1.00 
Prayer and Lullaby ° (HeGer) oo... ccccccsesceccses $0.50 


Meditation on the Chorale “Our Father” (Pasquet)..$0.50 


*Hammond Registration. 


Choral Music 


Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song (Arr. by Howorth). 


Ss SR Gnctcrsccecenasasuaseesoesene $0.15 
God Hath Now Ascended (Gallus-Branscombe). 
ils Bs BINGE bn 600 b66ceccecenesseaces $0.20 
Old Ark’s A-Movering and Steal Away (Spirituals) 
(Bartholomew). T.T.B.B. Secular.............. $0.15 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Bach-Reigger). T.T.B.B. 
PD Ande encdcndesedenstosenheeatidegsedas $0.15 
White in the Moon the Long Road Lies (Fox). T.T. 
NN 62554 esedeademsessebeteenaecdiawn $0.15 


Save time and money by ordering your material from the nearest Lyon & Healy store in 


Omaha, St. Paul, Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Davenport, Akron 
Dayton, Columbus, Evanston, Oak Park 


June, Nineteen Forty-six 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year. (Issues are dated September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April, May-June). 
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submitted for consideration should be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self-addressed return envelope. 


ApveRTISING MANAGER: Mildred Peterson. 
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Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization 
Membership open to any person actively interested in music education. 


. ( . . oes - Mathild: 2c -e-Pres.), St. Paul, Minn. Presidents 
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of Control), Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard R. Lyons (MEEA), Chicago, Ill. Members-at-Large—Robert A. Choate, Oakland, Calif.; Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif.; Humme 


Fishburn, State College, Pa.; Glenn Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Va.; Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Il; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio. 


-nde -e-Pres.); Mz a A. Heck (2nd Vice-Pres.); J. Leon Ruddick, Helen M. Hosmer, Lloyd V. Funchess, 
— On Vote) - - - ? —_ Associate Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National Education 
representing all phases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training institutions. 


Executive Committee: Luther A. Richman (Pres.); John C 
T. Frank Coulter. . : 


Executive Secretary: 
































| Just Published ! 


Morton Gould 
SPIRITUALS 


Five Movements (Proclamation, Sermon, A Little Bit 
of Sin, Protest and Jubilee). “Spirituals’” embraces the 
different characteristics of this folk expression. Gould 
employs the dramatic-religious, humor, dance-like pat- 
terns as well as contemporary rhythmic examples. 
Recorded by Artur Rodzinski conducting the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra on Columbia Records. 


Performing Time: Approximately 17 minutes. 
PRICE $3.50 
COMPLETE . 


MUSIC DIRECTORS ! 





LEGIBLE 
Ideal for Theory and Conductor Class Work 


Plan Your MILLS MUSIC Now for the Next School Year 





FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORES of CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


| 

| 

| Excellent for Director and Student 

| Invaluable to the Study of Melodic and Harmonic Structure 


fRloy. Haru 
‘ODE TO FRIENDSHIP 


Essentially in three short sections, utilizing a broad, 
heroic theme, folk-like material, to a broad chorale for 
the finale—a brilliant illustration of the full Harris 
technique of writing. Essential to the analysis of his 
modern idiomatic style. Widely performed by 
Stokowski, Wallenstein, Poole and others. 


Performing Time: Approximately 5 minutes. 


PRICE $2.50 
CAREFULLY EDITED 
. Scores are Concert (9x12) Size 





of the section. 


STRINGS IN VARIATION 

Composed especially for the String Section 
INSTRUMENTATION: 1st Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, 
Bass and Harp. 
Complete $2.50 
BRASSY PRELUDE 

Composed especially for the Brass Section 
INSTRUMENTATION: 1st Horn in F, 2nd Horn in F, 3rd 
Horn in F, 4th Horn in F, 1st Trumpet in Bb, 2nd Trumpet 


Score $1.00 Extra Parts 30c 





Trombone and Tuba, 


Complete $2.50 Extra Parts 30c 


Score $1.00 





FEATURE YOUR INSTRUMENTAL SECTIONS 
RU DOLPH GANZ Compositions for ENSEMBLES 


New! Different! Attractive Compositions, each complete in itself, for the Individual Sections of the 
band or orchestra. Each work written expressly to enhance the enjoyment of playing and the value 


WOODY SCHERZO 
Composed especially for the Woodwind Section 

INSTRUMENTATION: Piccolo, 1st Flute, 2nd Flute, Ist 

Oboe. 2nd Oboe, English Horn, Eb Clarinet, Ist Clarinet in 

Bb, 2nd Clarinet in Bb, Ist Bassoon, 2nd Bassoon, Contra 

Bassoon. 

Complete $3.00 Score $1.00 


PERCUSSIONAL MELEE 

Composed especially for the Percussion Section 
INSTRUMENTATION: Xylophone, Tubular Bells, Snare 
Drums, Bass Drum and Timpani in C, G and F. 
Complete $2.00 Score $1.00 Extra Parts 25c 


Extra Parts 35c 





} 
| in Bb, 3rd Trumpet in Bb, Ist Trombone, 2nd Trombone, 3rd 


BAND 
| YULETIDE OVERTURE 
| by PHILIP J. LANG 


A fantasy of Christmas melodies including “Jingle Bells,” 
*“Adeste Fideles,” ‘“‘God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen,” “Silent 
Night.”” Arranged for band with optional choral. One SATB 

part is included in each bandstration. 
Full Band $6.00; Symph. Band $8.00; Cond. Score $1.25; 
Extra S.A.T.B. Parts 25c; Extra Parts 30c. 


| ROY HARRIS SERIES (S.A.1.8.) 
| A RED BIRD IN A GREEN TREE by Roy Harris .. .25 
| 


AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKIN’ . LS 
by Ina L. Strom; Edited by Roy Harris 
| CHRISTMAS FOLK SONG — 
by Reese and Lynn; Edited by Roy Harris 
| HE CAME SO STILL . om 
by Ina L. Strom: Edited by Roy Harris 


| FALAN.TIDING (S.S.A.) eral . AS 
(Tyrolese Carol) Leslie Bell 














MILLS MUSIC, Inc. jack Mills, President 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BAND, ORCHESTRA and CHORAL MUSIC for the CHRISTMAS SEASON 


ORCHESTRA 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FANTASY 
by HENRY SOPKIN 


A colorful arrangement of such Christmas Carols as “Joy 
to the World,” “Silent Night,’’ ‘‘Westminster Carol,” “Oh 
Come All Ye Faithful.” 

Set A $2.50; Set B $4.00; Set C $5.50; 
Piano-Conductor 75c; Extra Parts 20c. 


CHORAL WORKS 


MARY OF ARGYLE (S.S.A.)....... sxiciveansvitvcices- ae 
Frederick Roy 
THE HOLY CITY (S.S.A.) (S.A.T.B.)......................... . lS 


Weatherly and Adams 

HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD 

8, 2) a eee Sista 15 

Arr. C. Albert Scholin 

SHEPHERDS OF OLD (S.A.T.B.) 1S 
Lowe and Scholin 

IN A MANGER (S.A.T.B.)...... i 25 
(with Soprano Solo and SSA echo choir) 
Carl Senob 
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Yutroducing a post-war marvel >of 
the music world, completely revolutionizing 
the old type metronome... 


CLRONOCMA.K.. 





—never needs winding! 


no spring .. , just plug in and it will run forever 


-never slows down! 


no running down... precision beat perpetually 


—never wears down! 


no moving parts...no motor...no gears...no oiling 


aldolulely unique ! 
has a flash-beat signal 


a visual beat synchronized with an audible beat 


adjusts louder or softer 


to any degree. Tone adjusts also: sharp to mellow 


DIALS the tempo easily 


the whole range from 40 to 208 beats per minute 


precision! in ANY position 


doesn't need flat surface. Precision at any angle 


HANDSOME CABINET... REAL MAHOGANY FINISH $] 6° 
A LIFETIME PRECISION INSTRUMENT . . . Fully Guaranteed 


G. SCHIRMER, inc. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 3 East 43rd St., New York 17,N. Y. 


LOCAL DEALER 
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HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


_ENGRAVERS 


= - SINCE 1906 — 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNERS 


* DALHEIM &CO ¢ 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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CHORAL 


S.A. 
.6257 THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 
Sister M. Chrysostom 12 
Koppes O.5.B. 
T.B.B. 
6191 | WILL Axe MY LOVE 
AN A 
R Mm sy — 
S.S.A. 
..6265 PRAYER FOR MY MOTHER 
M. F. Todd... 15 
.6171 W'EN THE GREAT DAY 


COMES ‘Ruth E. Day.... .12 
BELLS OF EVENING 
Margaret Bronson .15 
MAY NOW THY SPIRIT 
Schuetky-Treharne. 48 
OLD CRUSADER'’S HYMN 
. Treharne.... 08 
LET NOT YOUR HEART 
BE TROUBLED 
O. M. Carrington. . 8 
THE GIVER: M. Flora Todd .12 
GRANT ME, DEAR LORD, 
DEEP PEACE OF MIND 
William Stickles. ... .16 


S.A.T.B. 
GRANT ME, DEAR LORD 
DEEP PEACE OF MIND 
William Stickles. . 16 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
Humphreys-Harding. .16 


2049 
6241 
6240 
-6225 


6238 
H508 


H4044 


6244 


6260 HARK! THE SOUND OF 
— VOICES 
A. G. H. Bode .16 
6071 SOUTHERN LULLABY 
F. Ganschow.. 15 
6124 twa 


LIFT UP MINE EYES 
Eleanor W. Mayer. . 16 


Jhe WILLI S 
MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Specialists, for 
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\ design and 
\ manufacture 
of fine musical 


instruments 
* 


A complete line 


distinguished by eager 


response, playing ease and | 
full, rich 


Latest literature 


colorful tone 
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THE ABBEY CHORAL ART SERIES 


SATB A CAPPELLA 


Now The Day Is Over (Gould-Barnaby).............cccccsss0000 Arr. W. B. Olds 
St. Francis’ Prayer (with Narrator).........cccccccccscsssessesseseeee Arr. W. B. Olds 
Watchman Tell Us Of The Night (with Junior Choir) 


III ~shsisssisiichsinhsdicstihicieeiebiatisstsitaialeceidenitaiags Rican Arr. W. B. Olds 


O Be Joyful In The Lord (Diggle)............cccssssesseseeeee Arr. Roland Diggle 
Darest Thou Now O Soul (Whitman-Diggle)............ Arr. Roland Diggle 
The House That Jack Built (with Narrator) 
Traditional Nursery Rhymes....................ccccccessesseeseesees Arr. W. B. Olds 
SA ACCOMPANIED 
For The Beauty Of The Earth (Folliotts-Olds-Pierpont) 


For Chorus Or Solo Voicea.............cccccsccccsccccsscosssscecsscoees Arr. W. B. Olds 


SSA ACCOMPANIED 
A Mother Goose Fantasy (Traditional Nursery Rhymes) 


. W. B. Olds 


TTBB ACCOMPANIED 


The Death Of Minnehaha (Longfellow-Olds)..............0 Arr. W. B. Olds 
TRADITIONAL NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


SATB A CAPPELLA 


te I sa victccstiseessnientiniidictincniecensebiamninniniiedonbinnnic Arr. Chas. Carroll 
Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’ (with Tenor Solo).............. Arr. Chas. Carroll 


At Your Dealer or Direct from 


ABBEY MUSIC CO. 
1313 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, California 
Sample Copies On Request 
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Key of C I 
Std. Pitch 
Dim. 14” x 5%" 





Popular in Elementary and High Schools 


A practical Musical Instrument and Talent Finder— 
Endorsed by Leading Music Educators 


tive when accompanied by piano or orchestra. 


Price 65c — Includes 60-page Self Instructor or 


Tax Included 


Pipe and Sing Method 


One, Two and Three-Part Music, Rounds, etc. 





Easy to blow—very easy to play by the simple number method 
or by note—Excellent as solo instrument or in groups—Most effec- 





Write MELODY FLUTE CoO. Laurel. Md. 
1947 MENC Division Meetings 
Southwestern......... March 12-15 Hugh E. McMillen, 1061 Grant Street, Boulder, Colorado. 
Northwest..........++- March 24-26 Stanley M. Teel, University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 


California-Western.. . 
North Central.. 


Southern... 


Beis cciassccceces 


-Mar. 30-Apr. 2 Lorin F. Wheelwright, 466 Twelfth Avenue, Salt Lake City. 


. April 9-12 Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
oa eddS ole April 17-19 Lloyd V. Funchess, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
. April 24-27 Helen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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Singing 
Down 


the Road 


WHEELER —- SIEGMEISTER 


For enthusiastic singing here is a new songbook combining our nation’s back- 
ground with the American boy’s taste. Songs of the open road, ballads of 
the sea and saddle, music of the campus, spirituals, work songs, play songs, 
songs of humor and sentiment—all these are selected and arranged for 
young male voices. Boys get the feel of male-voice singing with melodies in 
the inner voice, and barbershop progressions. There are piano accompani- 
ments for many of the songs. Suggestions for using the ukelele and guitar also 
included. By Rufus A. Wheeler, Supervisor of Music in the Department of 
Education, Schenectady, and Elie Siegmeister, distinguished American com- 
poser and the director of the American Ballad Singers. Ask for circular 


No. 576. 
To be published in the summer of 1946 
Ginn and Company 
BOSTON 17 NEW YORK i1 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 


DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 
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The Crisis of No Crisis 


or the past five years our people have been faced 

with crisis after crisis, challenge upon challenge. 

They have been called upon for generous sacrifices 
in time, energy, and personal comfort. Self, to a great 
extent, was merged into the total effort for self-pres- 
ervation and victory. There was always “one more 
river to cross” before our immediate task, that of victory 
over our enemies and their 
ideologies, was achieved. In 
the music education field, 
the challenges were met by 
depleted but determined 
staffs of music teachers in 
our schools and communi- 
ties. Hundreds of our fel- 
low teachers met the chal- 
lenge in the armed services, 
and scores of them paid the 
supreme sacrifice in order 
that we might face this 
dawn of peace. 

Now we are called upon 
to carry forward and re- 
build the music education 
program which was seriously interrupted by the ravages 
of war. Now there is no clarion call to weld us to- 
gether in sacrificial effort. There is now no immediate 
fear for the future. The natural reaction to the harrassing 
war years is to take time out now for a long, leisurely, 
comfortable coast. Of course it might be well to remind 
ourselves that those who indulge in the pastime of coast- 
ing are definitely on the down grade. In short, we are 
now confronted with one of life’s greatest challenges— 
that of doing an honest, earnest, inspiring, and effective 
job without the stimulus of a great crisis. 

Of course we may be facing home-made dangers that 
can wreck our economy, upset our mode of living and 
take away from us the liberties and rights for which we 
have been fighting—and which are the envy of all the 
peoples of the world. This outlook, however bleak and 
disturbing, does not enter too seriously into our national 
consciousness, for we cannot conceive of 140 million 
people losing their collective wits and deliberately killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. At the moment that 
this is being written, however, it appears that such an 
idea is simmering in the so-called public mind. 

We in education have an opportunity, as well as a 
well-defined duty, to develop intelligent leadership and 
followship to meet the stress of our times. In music we 
have one of the most effective means of teaching and 
living democracy. Our music students learn the value 
and necessity of discipline, planning, working together, 
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making wise choices, submerging themselves in order to 
make for a united and thrilling whole, taking responsi- 
bility for their own part, be it great or small, and assum- 
ing responsible leadership. In music we have a fine 
medium for helping students develop their ability to dis- 
criminate and to make intelligent choices. Our com- 
munity, state, and national well-being depends upon the 
ability of our citizens to make these wise choices. Our 
future is secure if we have enough people who cannot be 
sold an unsound though attractively wrapped “bill of 
goods.”” Yes, we in music have a part to play in build- 
ing a more secure tomorrow for America. 

Like all education, music education suffered mate- 
rially during the war. We strengthened some aspects 
of our work but weakened other portions of it. It is up 
to us right now to take an inventory of the needs and 
opportunities that confront us, and to rededicate our- 
selves to the task of rebuilding a greater and more effec- 
tive structure of music education. A structure that takes 
into account: (1) all of the pupils in our schools; (2) 
all of the people in our communities; (3) the place and 
function of music in a well-rounded educational program ; 
(4) the place of music in the life of a community; (5) 
the provision of opportunities for the gifted to participate 
in highly-trained musical groups, and desirable musical 
experiences for all children and adults; (6) the future 
of our work by encouraging outstanding students who 
are definitely musical to enter the music teaching field as 
a life work; (7) the promotion of understanding and 
mutual assistance among all in the music profession; (8) 
the provision of many avenues of growth for the music 
educator, including college and university music classes, 
attendance at music conferences, music workshops, clinics 
for band, orchestra, choral, and elementary teachers, 
more adequate music libraries, and more effective use of 
the radio and phonograph; (9) a wider understanding 
of the total educational picture with consequent appre- 
ciation of the problems and aspirations of all teachers 
and administrators; (10) the cultivation of professional 
spirit through assuming the responsibilities of member- 
ship in local, state, and national professional organiza- 
tions; (11) the close and friendly cooperation and un- 
derstanding between those who teach music and those 
who manufacture, publish, and distribute materials neces- 
sary to a successful music education program. 

Music teachers have earned the enviable reputation of 
being indefatigable workers, devoted to their chosen pro- 
fession, and willing to go the added mile for the good 
of the cause. They will be the worthy architects for this 


new and noble structure. —J_uram A. RiIcHMAN 


President, Music Educators National Conference 
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Music Education Carries On 


r 1s a long established custom for the retiring officer 
] of an organization to deliver a parting message or 

“swan song” to the loyal friends with whom he has 
labored throughout the term of his administration. In 
the not too long forgotten past it was a tradition that the 
graduation exercises of high schools and colleges should 
include a valedictory address delivered by one of the 
principal students as a fare- 
well message to their alma 
mater. Usually such im- 
posing themes as “Beyond 
the Alps Lies Italy” or 
“The World and What’s 
Wrong With It” were se- 
lected. 

Your retiring president 
has no hope to rival the ef- 
forts of those enlightened 
souls who thundered pro- 
nouncements from the local 
Mount Sinais. He would 
rather prefer to review in 
retrospect the privilege that 
has been his these last two 
years and have the audacity to indulge in a wee bit of 
prophecy for the future of music education. 

May I at the outset take the liberty of expressing my 
heartfelt thanks for the honor the Conference conferred 
upon me in allowing me the privilege of serving as their 
leader during the 1944-46 biennium. Whatever suc- 
cess we may have achieved has come only through the 
loyal support and hearty cooperation so wholeheartedly 
accorded by the entire organization. It was my good 
fortune to be surrounded with a host of efficient officers, 
executive secretaries and employees, in addition to the 
great army of Conference members. For this privilege 
I shall be eternally grateful. 

During this past biennial period we have brought to 
a culmination the dream of many presidents in which 
every member of the Conference who wished could be 
engaged in active committee work. Building on the work 
of former administrations it was possible to achieve the 
goal whereby over a thousand members were actively 
enrolled in over forty important committees. The re- 
sult of their labors will come to light in the reports of 
their activities which will be published in the near future. 





John C. Kendel 


Through the consecrated guidance and the active co- 
operation of the secretarial and office force we were priv- 
ileged to set up a balanced budget and make plans for 
an expansion program which should go far in providing 
it is of this phase of our program 
There can be no static condition 
in music education. We must either go forward or we 
shall certainly slip backward. We must seek out new 
worlds to conquer or the field of music education may 
easily assume an attitude of smug complacency and be- 
come merely another adjunct of the program of educa- 
tion. The postwar period should sound a clarion call, 
a challenge to every music educator to arise to the pos- 
sibilities that are at hand and develop our Conference 


broadening horizons. 
that I wish to speak. 
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into an organization that shall step forth and assume 
even more militant leadership. 

In the address as your president at the opening of the 
Cleveland Conference, I set up a six-point program 
which could play an important part in the advancement 
of music education. The points recommended were as 
follows: 


(1) Provision in all the schools of our country, both urban 
and rural, for musical experience and training for every child 
in accordance with his interests and capacities. 

(2) Continued effort to improve music teaching and to pro- 
vide adequate equipment. 

(3) Carry-over of school music training into the musical, 
social, and home life of the community as a vital part of its cul- 
tural, recreational and leisure-time activities. 

(4) Increased opportunities for adult education in music. 


(5) Improvement of choir and congregational singing in the 
churches and Sunday schools; increased use of instrumental en- 
semble playing in connection with church activities. 


(6) Encouragement and support of all worthwhile musical 
enterprises as desirable factors in making our country a better 
place in which to live. 


While these suggestions do not cover all the possi- 
bilities we have for professional growth, they should at 
least give us much food for thought and challenge our 
attention. 

Many of these objectives can be realized only through 
the promotion of the closer affiliation between the state 
and national organizations. It is impossible to emphasize 
too much the importance of the newly organized repre- 
sentative assembly of states. Intensive thought must be 
given to the close coordination of every possible agency 
for the promulgation of better music in the lives of our 
girls and boys. It is only through the state and county 
units that we can reach every community. When funds 
are made available, as they will be, it will be possible for 
your national office to send field workers into every sec- 
tion of our country to preach the gospel of better music. 
Through the organization of great music festivals and 
competitions music can become an integral force in the 
life of every student from the smallest hamlet to the 
largest city. If we are to realize this ideal situation, 
there must be more state supervisors, more county super- 
visors for rural schools, and greater consecrated effort 
upon the part of all of us. 

Nor can we stop at county, state or national borders. 
One of the objectives which your president emphasized 
throughout his administration was the necessity of an 
international conference of music educators. To many 
this seemed a fantastic dream. However the seeds sown 
bore fruit in Cleveland. The dream became a reality and 
we witnessed the birth of the Latin American Music Ed- 
ucators Association. This organization shall take root 
and flourish in the hearts of our co-workers to the South, 
and we may in the not too distant future see an active 
conference working hand in hand with us to promote 
the good neighbor policy in an ideal fashion through the 
ministry of music. From this modest beginning shall 
develop a musical conclave of the nations. The candle 
lighted in Cleveland may well become the North Star to 
guide the international music conference into a haven 


of peace and good-will. —Joun C. KenDEL 


Retiring President, Music Educators National Conference 
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Where Do We Go from 


eve? 


THIS QUESTION was discussed by a panel 
of distinguished educators at the closing 
session of the recent convention of Music 
Educators in Cleveland. Journal readers are 
receiving the benefit of some of the contri- 
butions to the discussion, which was of 
exceptional interest and significance. The 
introductory address by Charles H. Lake 
was printed in the previous issue. Prepared 
statements by three other members of the 
panel are given here, and in a later issue 
will be published an article representing 
the point of view of the fifth panel member, 
Francis F. Bacon. Miss Pitts, whose state- 
ment is presented first, was chairman of 
the panel. The statements by Mr. Sommers 
and Mr. Lee follow. 


HERE do we go from here? Obviously, in the 

\X/ ‘same direction and pursuing the same ends as 

does American democracy. We who are in music 
education cannot, if we would, delude ourselves into 
thinking that working for the progressive realization of 
democratic ideals has no direct bearing upon the present 
and future course of our professional activities. Before 
us now are problems which 
cannot be solved except in 
relation to the prevailing 
ideas and forms of the cul- 
ture in which we live, and 
learn, and teach. 

Again, it is obvious that 
both concepts and pattern of 
the way of democratic life 
which have prevailed here- 
tofore are undergoing dras- 
tic revision. Even a most 
superficial and unthinking 
attention to national—not to 
mention world — affairs 
would indicate the futility 
of attempting to maintain 
status quo, much less a return to any as-we-were state, 
no matter how good it once was. 

It is clear that music educators, in common with all 
other responsible citizens, whether in the field of educa- 
tion or not, can no longer rely upon conventional ends, 
plans, and means to suffice in solving the problem of how 
to create a world community. For the major problem of 
our times is embodied in this simple statement. More- 
over, in its possible solution lies the hope of today, and 
of all tomorrows. 

If we accept this important fact, it follows that we, as 
educators, are charged with the responsibility of helping 
to accelerate those social and cultural advances from 
which all enduring community purposes have to emerge. 
Essential to community formation and improvement are 
the expressive arts. In these are the means as well as the 
methods of communication between individuals and social 
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groups. Without these arts, neither practical nor ideal 
community relations could exist on a level above animal 
life. 

Effort directed toward building world community will 
be obliged to go further than it is humanly possible to 
proceed by means of political negotiation alone. For the 
political life of a nation is only a part, and an external 
part at that, of community associations. In order to really 
know, to truly understand, in short, to actively communi- 
cate with either a person or a nation, it is necessary to 
penetrate into the inner source of the desires, the aspira- 
tions, the ideals, and the dreams that make people what 
they are at heart. Here is where the arts have distinctive 
services to perform. Because it is in the music, religion, 
philosophy, literature and other forms of the communica- 
tive arts, and nowhere else, that the heart—soul, if you 
like—of a people is revealed. 

The idea of the arts as media for creating universal 
brotherhood or world community is not new. Long be- 
fore the present critical state of human affairs the power 
of the artist’s vision foresaw the coming need of a world 
composed of men of good will. As a result, we have 
shining examples of great humanitarians embodying their 
moral vision in art forms. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
is a case in point. 

Music as an ideal medium for communicating human 
values is too well known and too generally accepted to 
require more than passing mention at this time. It is, 
therefore, no idle fancy for us to suppose that both now 
and in the years to come the objectives, plans, and prac- 
tices in music education will stand in close relation to 
the movement toward world community. 

This is neither the time nor place to enter upon a 
discussion of the details involved in either citing new 
directions or in seeking for more effective coordination 
between means and ends. However, it does seem ap- 
propriate to call attention to the fact that, whether we 
know it or not, or whether we like it or not, we are on 
our way, and doing more than a bit already toward 
establishing harmonious international relations through 
music. 

There are those among the members of the MENC 
who do not look with too much favor upon expansion on 
so broad a scale. While they may not be “isolationists”’ 
exactly in musical-cultural affairs between nations, they 
claim that we’ve enough to do on the home front to keep 
us busy. And few would there be to deny the justice of 
this point of view. But, unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately, the risks of opportunity and the challenges of 
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responsibility rarely wait for a time when all is ready. 
We see this happening on all sides and it has happened to 
us of the MENC at this historic biennial in the year 
1946 here in Cleveland. 

Day after day, and night after night, eighteen repre- 
sentatives from Latin American Republics have been 
meeting and discussing plans of organizing associations 
patterned after our own MENC. Furthermore, many 
of you are unaware that there are visitors among us from 
other countries, and there are men and women in many 
more lands who cannot be with us now, but who are 
requesting our help. From China, Holland, the Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, South Africa, France, Belgium— 
from around the world—comes the call for cooperation 
and active assistance. We have only to meet and be with 
these visitors to discover that they are people much like 
ourselves, that we like and admire them, that we have 
many enthusiams and interests in common and that we 
have much to gain from personal associations and ex- 
change. What is world community except multiplied 
instances such as these, of people banding together be- 
cause of common ideals and mutual understanding and 
respect ° 

Certainly, there could be no more advantageous condi- 
tions than those provided by our own organization for 
attempting to solve, by means of good feeling, some of 
the problems entailed in creating a world of good neigh- 
bors. And nowhere else can we come nearer to evoking 
together and beholding as one the vision of what music 
is capable of doing in “winning victories for humanity.”* 

Could it not be that, hand in hand with friends and 
neighbors from other lands, we are well along on the way 
to where we MUST be going from here? 

LitLA BELLE PITTS 


> 


HE LEADERSHIP of the Music Educators National 

Conference in the field of public school music was 
never more evident than during the past four war 
years. The organization and the individual music teachers 
that make up its membership have worked together to 
build their part of a successful war effort. The members 
of the Conference are to be congratulated for their under- 
standing of the situation and 
the great success they have 
had in retaining public in- 
terest in their work, and in 
increasing their membership 
during a period when regu- 
lar conferences were diffi- 
cult to hold. 

The question asked of 
this panel, “Where do we 
go from here?,” can only 
have one answer and that is, 
“Your direction is sure and 
well selected.” Your con- 
cept of a working member- 
ship which has developed 
in this convention into a 
series of important small conferences, has formed a pat- 
tern which might well be emulated by other educational 
The Music Educators National Confer- 





Hobart Sommers 


organizations. 


**Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for human 
ity.”’—-Horace Mann 
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ence is one of the few organizations in which each at- 
tendant may feel that he is contributing something to 
the group as a whole and, through his contribution, is 


gaining much for himself. It is to be hoped that this 
idea of participating membership will be developed and 
carried forward in the years to come. 


Perhaps it is apropos to make a few suggestions. These 
probably are far from new but nevertheless are particu- 
larly important today. 

It is my feeling that in the next two or three years a 
special effort must be made on the part of music edu- 
cators to renew and revitalize the enthusiasm for music 
development and organization in all of our schools. In 
many centers the music program has come to be regarded 
as an old story, and the enthusiasm that at first set it 
apart from other work has died away. Excellent plans 
of activity in some places have disintegrated under ortho- 
dox program methods into a series of regular music 
classes, and with the waning enthusiasm of the music 
educators there is dimming of the vision of the oppor- 
tunities and possibilities in music education. During the 
last twenty-five years many good administrators have 
not seriously studied the advantages of careful planning 
of music in the curriculum and the curriculum in music ; 
the music education programs in many instances have 
not been focused. 

We still have requests from principals and superin- 
tendents asking the same questions that we thought this 
Conference was answering all these twenty-five years, 
such as, “What place has music in American education 
and how much music should we have in our schools?” 
It is my feeling that the literature on the subject and 
the consensus of opinion, as well as the outstanding 
music education programs developed over a period of 
time in our leading school systems, have answered these 
questions many times. Perhaps they could all be re- 
solved into one answer, namely,. “How much money, 
energy and imagination are you willing to spend to bring 
your school up to the level of the best in this field?” 

Music education has not been completely accepted by 
the administrators of our elementary and_ secondary 
schools. This is the job that must be done, because only 
when the principal is sincerely interested in the music 
program will the school be able to offer an efficient pro- 
gram. 


I feel also that the officers of your Executive Board or 
Board of Directors have neglected to provide the assist- 
ance of your national organization in many local centers 
in the United States where teachers have been unable 
to cope with the problems confronting the development 
of music education. Representatives of national asso- 
ciations in other fields often bring the prestige of their 
respective organizations to bear on local situations. The 
MENC is ideally organized for this type of service. Your 
headquarters office could well do many things for your 
projects in those centers where the music teachers feel 
that any strong movement on their part would endanger 
their livelihood and position. Your national headquarters 
office should be a representative of all music educators 
in assisting local Boards of Education to provide strong 
leadership in this field to every city, town and school 
system in the country. Local situations often develop 
which prevent work along this line by the local teacher. 
With help from a national organization many things 
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could be accomplished which are now only in the plan- 
ning stage. 

The program of music education in many of our states 
is weaker than it should be, especially in the southern part 
of the United States, where the program of general edu- 
cation is dependent on small state income. Here the 
development of a music program has not kept pace with 
other sections of the country. Here is the place where 
music education can do a real job in contributing to the 
problem of equality of educational opportunity. 

I mentioned selling the ideals of music education to 
your administrators. Let us go a step farther. I feel 
that this organization has a job to do in presenting your 
program to our own United States Office of Education 
and in providing a proper picture of the work that has 
been done in this country to the representatives of the 
State Department, who officially carry the story of 
American culture into foreign countries. 

It is my feeling that a survey of our cultural repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries would show that music 
education in the public schools in the United States is 
not high on the list of achievements given publicity in 
the capitals of the world. American public school edu- 
cation as a whole has certainly not received the attention 
it should from our cultural representatives and it is my 
feeling that the developments in music education have 
also been neglected. The story of democracy in action 
through music education could be carried all over the 
world by our representatives, and it is your responsibility 
to see to it that they have proper information. 

A good illustration of the possibilities of such a public 
relations program is the initiative the MENC has taken 
in an exchange program with the other American Re- 
publics. This program was worked out in cooperation 
with your Department of State and the Pan American 
Union. 

We should continue to maintain close liaison with our 
Department of State and, when possible, with cultural 
relations Officers in our Embassies all over the world, 
providing them with data on the status of music educa- 
tion in the United States. We have a fine story to tell 
and, through the story, a real contribution to make. 

Included in our international obligations are our op- 
portunities to give this story of music education to those 
commissions that have been set up in Germany and Japan 
to assist, through education programs, in the establish- 
ment of democratic nations. I doubt whether you will 
find many members of these commissions who have had 
much experience in the field of music education. Know- 
ing the difficulties that are ahead in Germany and Japan 
T feel that music education has much that would assist 
in the developing of a democratic viewpoint. 


And so when you ask me “Where do we go from 
my suggestions are few but, in my opinion, im- 

First, we must reawaken an enthusiasm for 
Second, your na- 
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here? 
portant. 
music education in our own schools. 
tional organization should be ready to give assistance to 
local problems. Third, the music educators of this Con- 
ference should realize that active participation in inter- 
national affairs by their professional organization is a 
definite responsibility, the discharge of which will have 
a marked effect on music education prestige and leader- 


ship in the United States. 
—Hopspart SOMMERS 


June, Nineteen Forty-six 


INCE we all hope, and many people believe, that World 

War II truly was “the war to end all wars,” the 
first biennial convention of the MENC after the war 
certainly had much cause and challenge to look and plan 
ahead. To have shared the wonderful experience in at- 
tending the Cleveland Convention with the thousands of 
music educators was a real privilege; to have served as 
a member of the panel group 
in discussing “Where do we 
go from here?” was a great 
honor. We all admit that 
other people’s speeches are 
always too long and ours 
are always too short, and 
therefore this grateful Chi- 
nese wants to say here some 
of the things unsaid during 
the discussions. 

Inasmuch as'I want to 
tell where music education 
in China goes from here ac- 
cording to my humble opin- 
ion, it seems to me fitting 
and proper to suggest where 
music education in the United States goes from here, as a 
Chinese sees it. No, it is not a suggestion! It is a plea 
from the “Macedonians.” It is, I hope, ““a call that may 
not be denied.” 

Where does music education in the United States go 
from here? I say to China—both figuratively and actu- 
ally! China is asking for help from the United States in 
many ways—and so is practically every other country 
in the world. No other time is better than now for the 
United States to become a great friend to them all—and 
I know she is willing to and is now trying her very best. 
Many people believe that the United States has obtained 
world leadership simply because she possesses the atomic 
bomb and the most powerful Army, Navy and Air 
Forces. If that is the reason at present, it won't last 
long. Mencius said some twenty-three hundred years 
ago that one cannot win the heart with force. It still 
holds true now. What has won and will keep on winning 
for the United States her world admiration, it seems to 
me, is her democratic way of life, her abundance in so 
many things and, above all, her “super-duper” generosity 
and friendliness. Through her music, America can best 
show her democratic ideals and her friendliness to the 
rest of the world. Where else in the world now can we 
hear so many wonderful choruses, orchestras, and bands? 
Where else can we find such a fine system of music 
education which is serving the school and the public to 
such an extent that anyone who cares for music is not 
deprived of an opportunity to love it and to live in it? 

Ten years ago when I heard the huge chorus of 3,000 
children in New York and the massed bands of some 
6,000 high-school boys and girls in Cleveland singing and 
playing together so magnificently, I could not help being 
in tears.* It was simply heavenly—an experience which 
did not seem to belong to this world. It was America 
singing, and I truly felt the greatness and loveliness of 
this country. Thanks to our Convention in Cleveland in 
1946—ten years later—I had the same soul-uplifting 
experience repeated. TURN THE PAGE 





Pao-Ch’en Lee 


’ 








* Mr. Lee refers to the New York City Publhe Schools Festival in 
Madison Square Garden, a feature of the 1936 MENC biennial 
convention, and the National School Band Festival held in Cleve- 
land in the same year.—H#ditor. 
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I went back to China nine years ago with these inspira- 
tions. I organized our first 1,000-voice choral festival, 
with twenty-one choral units, in 1941 when Chungking 
was constantly being bombed and China was undergoing 
her most trying time in the war. I supervised all the 
units and had to conduct the weekly rehearsals of some 
of these choruses. Because of lack of transportation, I 
had to walk for miles many a time—sometimes in the 
rain and sometimes with an empty stomach. I went 
through all these difficult experiences gladly and proudly, 
because once I had the experience of being thrilled by a 
huge chorus in the United States; I had faith in my 
thirsty-for-singing choruses; I knew what this huge 
chorus combining the twenty-one groups was going to 
sound like. If anyone should call our Chungking Choral 
Festival in 1941 the-echo of Singing America, I have 
every reason to agree, for I am a convert of Singing 
America. China is singing and is a great admirer of 
Singing America. What are we going to do about it? 

Let us be specific and here are some of my concrete 


suggestions : 


(1) Many American educational institutions and foun- 
dations have been offering scholarships to Chinese stu- 
dents. This is one of the greatest contributions America 
made to China and this has very much to do with the 
close Sino-American cultural relationship and friendship 
in these recent years. Dr. Wellington Koo told the presi- 
dent of Columbia University several years ago that 
among the important governmental officials in China, 
there were forty-five graduates from that university alone. 
Isn’t that some contribution—and wouldn’t it be very 
nice if some of the leading music schools and teacher- 
training institutions in this country could do the same 
thing to help China in training her musical leaders? 
Undoubtedly, some institutions must have been doing 
this all these years. What I mean is that perhaps we 
could enlarge this activity through more organized co- 
operation between our schools, or even between our 


governments. I hope in the near future China will be 





able to offer fellowships to American students to visit 
us too, should there be anyone interested. 


(2) Because these fellowships will most likely never 
be available in large numbers, what seems to be more 
urgent is to send some missionaries of music to China. 
They will find that high-school and college students all 
speak some English, and they will have no difficulty of 
being understood. They will also find out a lot about 
ancient Chinese music which will be the basis of finding 
the right path for the development of music in China. 
They will have the satisfaction of training a big army 
of vanguards of music education in a country which has 
the largest number of musical customers that any one 
country can produce. Besides always welcoming these 
missionaries of music to China, I sincerely hope that in 
the very near future I or somebody else will have the 
pleasure of representing our Ministry of Education to 
invite some music educators to come and help us. In 
Musical China the need of you is urgent, the call is 
clear, and the challenge is great. 

(3) One of the direct ways to “sell” America to us is 
to send a high-school or college chorus to make a concert 
tour in my country. This will tell my people how much 
music there is in American schools and society, and 
would be much more impressive than sending profes- 
sional groups or artists to make such a tour, although 
their contributions will be invaluable in other ways. If 
this group could surprise the audience by singing a 
Chinese number in Chinese at the end of the program, I 
can see right now big tears rolling off the eyes of many 
a person in the audience. You don’t have to say a word, 
you are already our dear friends. This is better than 
sending ten ambassadors of good will to China, and this 
experience will live in the people a hundred times longer 
than those ambassadors’ speeches will. 

Let the politicians and diplomats take the “high road” 
in promoting international understanding and friendship. 
Let us music educators take the “low road”—the road 
that leads to the hearts of the people. —Pao-Cn’en LEE 





JUDGING by opinions of observers based on signs, 
trends, and expressions of purpose on the part of the 
music educators themselves, these are some of the 
things to anticipate in the year ahead: The greatest 
activity thus far experienced in music education .. . 
Projected building and alteration plans will extend 
and improve facilities for music classes, with resultant 
betterment of the music programs in many «chools 
. « » more music teachers will be needed than will be 
available . . . Music libraries, depleted during the war, 
will be replenished . . . Instrumental music will benefit 
from the increasing number of instruments that can 
be diverted to the school field . . . More attention will 
be given to the “‘average”’ child, with no noticeable 
lessening of musical opportunities for the talented 
. . »« More attention will be given to small ensembles— 
instrumental, vocal and mixed . . . More and more 
stress will be placed on the need for a broad and sound 
music program for the elementary schools . . . The 
usefulness of ‘“‘preparatory”’ and ‘‘recreation”’ instru- 
ments will be more generally recognized . . . Violin 
and piano class instruction will begin to spread—as 
fast as teachers can be found . . . Audio-visual aids will 
be increasingly utilized in music teaching and sub- 
stantial improvements and new contributions may be 
expected from producers of film, record and radio 





PREDICTIONS 


equipment and materials . . . Many teacher-training 
schools will revise and enlarge their music education 
courses ... State, sub-state, and local area contests 
and festivals will flourish—in some cases with improve- 
ments over the prewar standards and procedures .. . 
Further organization, extension, and coordination of 
community music activities will tend to enhance the 
carry-over values of school music and the contribution 
of music education to community life . . . State music 
educators associations will continue to increase the 
scope of their activities, particularly as they concern 
the elementary field and in-service training for teachers 
in all levels . . . Creative music and opera listening pro- 
jects will receive much attention ... The term “‘musi- 
cology”? will have more and more meaning in music 
education—and there will be more and more music 
education in musicology . .. The significance of the 
international exchange in the field of music education 
will be increasingly apparent as a result of develop- 
ments to be expected . . . There will be closer and closer 
fusion of all interests in music—amateur, professional 
and commercial— composers, conductors, performers, 
teachers, community leaders, publishers, manufac- 
turers, distributors, dealers . . . The influence of music 
in democracy will be constantly enhanced because of 
the continuing trend toward democracy in music. 
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The Armys Music 


Program 


It Hasn't Stopped 
Just Because the 


War Is Over 


T THE Potsdam conference in the summer of 1945, 
Sergeant Eugene List played the piano. He 
played a Tschaikowsky selection, Chopin’s A-Flat 

Polonaise, and three preludes by the Leningrad com- 
poser, Dmitri Shostakovich. Premier Stalin was de- 
lighted. He sprang from his chair, walked to the beam- 
ing pianist, shook his hand, drank a toast to his health 
and asked him to play more. 

Sergeant List was a soldier of the United States Army 
assigned to the Special Services Division in the Euro- 
pean theatre, and his principal job in the Army was to 
make music for a stated military purpose: “to maintain 
mental and physical stamina in fighting men.” 

On his night off, he played for the Big Three and, 
through the medium of music, rapport was established 
between an enlisted soldier of this nation with the Gen- 
eralissimo of all the Russias. Through the medium of 
music, of the sinews of culture, two nations met and 
found a mutual affinity, a meeting of minds through a 
universal culture. 

May I submit on this International Night* that 
through the cultural exchanges, in which music must 
play an integral part, a way will be found for understand- 
ing and peace among nations. Some of our foremost 
statesmen and some of our leading educators have said 
that to have common understanding among nations for 
maintaining peace we should have cultural exchanges. 
Our understanding of the British is based on the fact 
that we speak the same language. Many of our political 
and social differences, linguists say, are caused by dif- 
ferences in language. 

A suggested antidote for misunderstanding has been 
exchange of students from this country—to Europe—to 
South America—to Russia. 

One thing I have learned from my job in World War 
II is that cultural collaboration in music, in athletics, in 
common recreation and entertainment, in mutual respect 
for literary achievement—is a powerful force in harmony 
of relation between people who do not speak the same 
language. 

I hope that the present efforts of our statesmen and 
educators will continue to help establish more sympa- 
thetic international relations through cultural coopera- 
tion. 


* This article is from the manuscript of an address delivered at 
the “International Night’? general session which was a feature of 
the 1946 biennial convention of the MENC, Cleveland, Ohio, March 
27-April 2, 1946. 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH W. BYRON 


My job in the Army was providing recreational serv- 
ices and post exchange service for men in all theatres of 
operation. In the recreational services: music, movies, 
soldier shows, library service, handicrafts, and diverse 
forms of athletic games and entertainment, I do not know 
what we would have done without music. Music was a 
power in itself and stood alone. In addition to that, all 
of our other recreation and entertainment hinges on 
music, what we rightfully call in Special Services “The 
heart of any program of entertainment.” 

I don’t know what we would do in the Army—I don’t 
know what we would do in civilian life—without the 
music industry. Much of our culture, dependent on 
music, would be paralyzed, were it not for the music 
educators and practitioners. 

I should like to tell you about some of the things we 
have done in the Army in relation to music and some of 
our plans for the future in which music will play its usual 
major role. 

Music made gains in being recognized for its dis- 
tinguished services to troop morale in the war. 

In the Army music program, qualified musicians were 
sought and placed in accordance with the Army classi- 
fication system in places where they could be of the max- 
imum service. Musical instruments were procured, 
music materials were developed and published. Schools 
for music were established and expanded. 

The Surgeon General was assisted in hospitals and 
convalescent centers by programs of music recondition- 


ing. 
+ 

On paper, the basic objectives of the Army music pro- 
gram are: 

(1) Every soldier should know songs in the Army 
Song Book, the Hit Kits, and at least twenty-five other 
singable songs. 

(2) Every squad—a song leader and a pocket in- 
strument player. 

(3) Every platoon—a barbershop quartet and a camp 
fire instrumentalist, with guitar or ukulele. 

(4) Every company—a company song leader and ac- 
cordionist. 

(5) Every battalion—a dance orchestra, and a glee 
club. 

(6) Every regiment—a drum and bugle corps. 

(7) Every division—two well-trained, authorized 
bands. 


The training schools for music in the Army were in 
the School for Special Services, Lexington, Virginia, at 
the Special Services Training Unit at Camp Lee, and 
the Army Music School at Fort Myer. 

All students taking the Special Services course were 
taught about music the Army way—as I shall describe 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 
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Needs, Opportunities, Plans 
and Prospects 


THESE contributions from the presidents 
of the MENC Divisions, prepared for this 
issue of the Journal at the request of the 


Editorial Board, provide an overview of 
some of the thinking and planning which 
will be reflected in the programs of the 1947 
spring meetings and in the preparatory 
activities to be carried on during the fall 
and winter months. (The calendar for the 
1947 conventions is printed on page 17. 
Dates for the fall planning meetings— 
sometimes called ‘‘pre-conference confer- 
ences’’*—in the respective host cities will 
be announced in the near future.) 


Music for Abundant Living 


N THIS MAGAZINE, one year ago, in my president’s 
| greeting, I opened with the statement that the func- 

tion of music in a living educational scheme remains 
constant. I also pointed out that the efficacious admin- 
istration of our program would need to be enlarged and 
revitalized. If we assign music a potent task in making 
for abundant living, the challenges given us by Superin- 
tendent Lake in his address 
at the Cleveland Conference 
furnish a rich program for 
endeavor.* 

At every turn we hear 
that the educator’s task will 
be very difficult in the years 
to come. We are told that 
reconstructing from the rav- 
ages of war on education 
will retard the progress of 
However that 
may be, things are as they 
are and we must repair 
them—and the wise build- 
ers in education will utilize 
the findings which have 
These findings were largely based 


democracy. 





Helen M. Hosmer 


come out of the war. 
on a procedure which was actually training. We teachers 
must educate, not only train. As Mr. Lake pointed out, 
we can economize in the use of teaching time, we can 
become more fit physically and mentally, we can prevent 
It has been proved that we can pro- 


We 


waste in all ways. 
duce material things for any legitimate purpose. 
have learned the importance of real cultural values. 
A healthy union of the latter two points beckons us 
provocatively to turn out a straightforward music pro- 
Music must be an attractive offering for the con- 
sumer, be he school child or adult. We have and will 
tender it to the youth of America, knowing the solid 
integrity underlying music education. To teach youth 
successfully is the hardest job on earth—and this job 
well done requires unremitting effort and output. 
Members of the Eastern Conference have a strong, 


gram. 


* See note on page 16 
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willing and enthusiastic group of state presidents. These 
presidents, representing the members of the Eastern Con- 
ference, will have the major responsibility in planning 
the big Eastern meeting of 1947. Send your requests 
and suggestions to your respective state presidents or to 
me directly. We are most grateful and receptive to sug- 
gestions and we want you to have a large share in setting 
up the plan for the convention. There is definite inter- 
est in assembling various massed performing groups, in- 
terest in demonstrations, general attention to audio-visual 
aids, promotion of the work of contemporary composers, 
consideration of the music teacher in the smaller system, 
grade school music, dramatic productions. 

What else have you to request? This is your confer- 
ence. Prepare now! 

In conclusion, we refer again to Mr. Lake’s address. 
He recommends extension of the democratic principle of 
the equality of opportunity in education for all peoples— 
all ages, creeds and abodes. Music is the universal lan- 
guage. It can very efficaciously assist in accomplishing 
this trend in education. —Heten M. Hosmer 

President, MENC Eastern Division 


For World Fellowship 


OR SEVERAL YEARS now, and particularly during the 
Fis few months, music educators have been striving 

to determine and establish a basic concept suitable to 
our current needs and about which a well-defined pro- 
gram of activity can be drafted and brought into being. 
We have taken stock and know pretty well what our as- 
liabilities are. Music has assumed an ever- 
mounting place in the lives 
of more and more people 
and the extent and magni- 
tude of its influence are im- 
possible to determine and 
predict. It is questionable 
whether musicians them- 
selves are actually aware of 
the strength and power in- 
herent in their art. They 
are due much credit for the 
many refinements and im- 
provements that have come 
about in music, and are 
largely responsible for its 
present state. The problem 
then appears to be to learn 
more and more about its strength and to organize our ef- 
forts so as to cause music to serve in a more constructive 
way the needs of all mankind. 

We say, “Music for Every Child, Every Child for 
Music.” Well and good, but why? It provides an ex- 
cellent activity for leisure time—it is good for the soul— 
it is a desirable vocation—it is a source of much satis- 
faction as an avocation. All are reasonable, but can’t 


sets and 
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we go further and say that behind all of these is the 
fundamental fact that music has to do with the way 
people feel, and for all practical purposes, the way they 
feel is the way they act. 

Granted the last statement is true, we have then a 
point of departure from which we can organize our ef- 
forts and embark upon a program of activities which will 
be larger in scope and far-reaching in its influence. Such 
a program would be in keeping with those ideals repre- 
sented by the United Nations Organization, and even 
though there are many problems and difficulties inherent 
in it, we should do that which we have always done and 
meet them with the courage of our conviction and with 
an enthusiasm for an ideal. 

And so, the members of the Southern Conference are 
going to be invited to give consideration to a concept 
which is best expressed in this manner—Music for W orld 


Fellowship. —Ltoyp V. FuNcHEssS 


President, MENC Southern Division 


A Happier Way 


E KNOW where we are going, and we are on our 

way! California-Western plans to meet in Salt 

Lake City March 30 through April 2, 1947. Co- 
inciding with the Utah Centennial Celebrations, the Con- 
ference hopes to share in the 100 years of progress to be 
commemorated in Utah next year and to chart a brighter 
pathway for the future. 

Those who come will 
participate. This basic pol- 
icy has already been de- 
termined. We plan to have 
special clinic features pre- 
sented before the general 
sessions, so that vocalists, 
instrumentalists, teachers, 
teacher-trainers, and all can 
share in a richer experi- 
ence. 

A Happier Way to Mu- 
sic Education is the theme 
on which our convention 
will be built. This places 
first the emotional con- 

comitants of music educa- 
tion. It stresses the importance of “pursuit of happiness” 
as a goal. It underscores the continuous necessity of 
human values in our teaching. 

The “way” will be pointed by better methods, mate- 
rials, and technics. We expect to demonstrate the latest 
in use of films and transcriptions. Already, a major 
movie studio has been in conference with our commit- 
tees to prepare special showings of educational pictures 
and to cooperate with us in planning new films for pro- 
duction. The Intermountain Radio Council is extending 
its facilities to prepare sample broadcasts and transcrip- 
tions illustrating the creation and use of radio programs. 
Demonstrations will be the order of the day. 

Inspirational music will lift our souls. We will hear 
the famous Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir and organ. A 
Centennial Pageant is planned for Conference visitors. 
A movement is now under way to bring Salt Lake City 
some of the best musical organizations of the West, 
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LIBRARY 
under brilliant leadership. 
ants will be available to dis¥iss individual problems with 
Conference members. 

We are going to trip the light fantastic to some good 
old-time fiddlers. The tall and the short, the fat and the 
lean will all share in this terpsichorean extravaganza. 
Square dances, pioneer costumes, and a bit of western 
hospitality should make our social events memorable. 

On the note of friendliness and active participation, 
those who come to Salt Lake City in ’47 should find 
ideas, materials, and inspiration for A HAPPIER WAY TO 


MUSIC EDUCATION. —Lorin F. WHEELWRIGHT 
President, MENC California-Western Division 


For More Effective Teaching 


T A MEETING immediately following the Southwest- 
ern Division banquet in Cleveland, plans were dis- 
cussed for our meeting to be held next spring. 

It seemed to be the general opinion that in this early 
part of the postwar period there is needed, in our area 
as well as elsewhere, special effort along those lines which 
concern the practical issues 
of effective teaching and 
program planning. Many 
young teachers are having 
their first experience in the 
field, including hundreds 
who are returning to the 
profession from wartime 
absence. The challenges 
to all music teachers and to 
the entire education pro- 
gram are the greater be- 
cause the stresses of war 
have given way to the 
strains and internal conflicts 
of readjustment to peace- 
time conditions. We must 
have vision as to our future, but we also must give at 
tention to our immediate part in making the most ef- 
fective contributfon to the over-all program of educa- 
tion. To this end, it was felt, our Conference activities 
during the coming months and our conventions in the 
spring of 1947 can serve a cogent purpose. 





Hugh E. McMillen 


Various suggestions were advanced as to program con- 
tent and special features for the 1947 meeting and the 
Southwestern Board, in several sessions held before leav- 
ing Cleveland, considered ways and means for applica- 
tion of the ideas arising from the discussions in the gen- 
eral meeting. Included among the proposals were the 
following : 

(1) That plans be made to provide clinic groups— 
orchestra, choir and band, with particular emphasis on 
strings and orchestra. 

(2) That a classroom visitation program be ar- 
ranged with the host city schools so that the membership 
may visit elementary, junior high, or senior high music 
classes or groups and observe. This was a very popular 
feature of the Cleveland meeting. Rural teachers will be 
encouraged to visit elementary schools. 

(3) That new music be performed wherever possible 
by groups which appear on the program. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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(4) That recognized authorities be brought in to 
assist in a meeting devoted to the problems of adjudi- 
cation. 


(5) That a college and university section be pro- 
vided. 
(6) That there be only a few very important con- 


sultant groups, and considerable emphasis placed on gen- 
eral sessions. 

Your board and officers solicit additional comments 
and suggestions. We hope to present a program in 1947 
which will be thoroughly enjoyable and professionally 
valuable. —Hueu E. McMItien 
President, MENC Southwestern Division 


Our Musical Resources 


ROBABLY the high point of the 1946 Cleveland Con- 
woe for most of us was the final morning session. 
If ever we educators needed awakening, inspiration 
and guidance, the time is now! We got just those things 
from that program, with the thought-provoking address 
of Superintendent Lake, “The Educator’s Responsibility 
in the Postwar Era,” and the panel which followed with 
a discussion of the question 
“Where Do We Go from 
Here?’* One of the things 
those did for 
many of us was to start us 
evaluating our musical re- 
sources and considering the 
use we are making of them. 
We are continually being 
reminded of our responsi- 
bilities as American citizens 
—responsibilities within our 
own country for postwar 
reconversion in industry 
and in living, and interna- 
tional responsibilities for 
diplomatié leadership, for 
economic planning and for sharing our goods with the 
needy of the world. The vital importance of our nation- 
al resources is, in this connection, constantly before us— 
the necessity for discovering, developing and conserving 
them. This emphasis on the study of our resources, and 
their use to help solve widespread problems, carries over 
directly into educational circles. It challenges us to face 
squarely the inadequate use we have been making of 
many of our educational resources—the great accumula- 
tion of wasted minutes of teaching time in many courses ; 
the waste of teacher energy in attending poorly organized, 
long-drawn-out meetings and making needless “red tape” 
reports, and the wasted educational opportunities result- 
ing from dogged adherence to outmoded subject offer- 
ings which do not meet the needs or develop the latent 
possibilities of young America in this changing world. 
To turn this same spotlight of attention directly on 
our use of musical resources should be a stimulating 
As music educators we pride ourselves on our 


discussions 





Marguerite V. Hood 


move. 


* Mr. Lake's” address was published in the April 1946 JOURNAL 
under the title “What Should Be Taught—and to Whom? In this 
issue are printed. statements by three of the participants in the 
panel discussion of the question ‘“‘Where Do We Go from Here?’ 
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A look 


success in discovering and developing talent. 
at the facts regarding the number of school areas under- 
privileged as to musical experience of any kind, however, 
makes us ponder about the wealth of talent we must, per- 
force, be missing. When we neglect, as we consistently 
do, certain entire geographical areas, and certain age- 
level groups, in distributing musical opportunities, we are 
not only cheating many American children of a valuable 
part of their background as well-balanced individuals, but 
we are also leaving untapped a great reservoir of musical 
resources. Potential music teachers, composers, or per- 
formers may be growing up in numerous isolated rural 
areas of our country. Most of them would be good, if 
not brilliant musicians, although perhaps among them is 
one who might be another Howard Hanson or William 
Schuman, except that he is growing up without the slight- 
est opportunity for musical experience. Some future mu- 
sicians may have the drive to fight for opportunities, 
even when they are difficult to get, but we have no record 
available of the great waste of talent which must be go- 
ing on in the host of communities, rural, small town, and 
city, in which the music instruction is either nonexistent 
or so poor as to be without value. Our musical resources 
are not being uniformly developed ! 

Discovery of this goup with special talent is only one 
small part of our work as teachers, as we all realize. One 
of our most important and little developed musical re- 
sources is our supply of music consumers and unskilled 
amateurs. This is the group which is vital to the suc- 
cess and satisfaction of both the professional musician 
and the skilled amateur, since it provides the audiences 
and musical hobbyists. We affirm our belief in the 
values of music to students and its beneficial influence 
on them, but too often the only students who have a 
chance to participate are the members of our bands, or- 
chestras and choirs. How many high schools and col- 
leges have good music courses, open without question 
to the less skillful but much interested student, to pro- 
vide him with the varied types of musical experiences 
he craves? How many of the general music classes re- 
quired in junior and senior high schools really try to 
find and develop the musical interests of the group, rather 
than to try to make all comers fit into preordained 
course pattern? How many elementary schools have a 
continuous, broad, many-sided musical experience, in- 
cluding (wherever needed) a functioning program of in- 
teresting remedial activities in singing and in rhythmic 
movement ? 

Our musical resources are as many as there are chil- 
dren in all the schools—in all places and at all ages. 





MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


THE MTNA will hold its annual convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri, February 26 to March 1, 1947, with headquar- 
ters at the Jefferson Hotel. 

Officers of the MTNA for the current term are: Presi- 
dent—Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Homer G. Mowe, New York City; Secretary— 
Wilfred C. Bain, Denton, Texas; Treasurer—Raymond 
Kendall, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Assistant Treasurer— 
Oscar W. Demmler, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Editor— 
Theodore M. Finney, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Chair- 
man of the St. Louis Convention Committee is Leo C. 
Miller. 

The National Association of Schools of Music, Donald 
M. Swarthout, President, Lawrence, Kansas, will con- 
vene in St. Louis during the fore part of week of 
February 23, 1947. 
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Where we go from here in music education depends 
greatly on how we not only discover, but develop and 
conserve, all these resources, and how we plan for the 
musically underprivileged—whether they be in isolated 
areas or in our midst, whether they be the talented, the 
unskilled amateurs, or just the consumers! We need 
the influence of all music educators, even those whose 
schools already offer these opportunities, to help spread 
such a program. As we look ahead in the full swing of 
this postwar era, let us not get so involved with the me- 
chanics of organization and plans, and with our own en- 
joyment of present accomplishment, that we forget our 
responsibility for the nation-wide development of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest musical resource—her children! 
—MARGUERITE V. Hoop 
President, MENC North Central Division 


We Must Still Plan Ahead 


HE PAST YEAR has been a trying one in many ways. 

We are living in the postwar period but still have 

with us many of the problems created by the war. 
As yet, many school music departments have not been 
able to reconvert to the activities in which they were 
engaged before the war interrupted. While it is true 
that we have gone through a trying period, and are still 
struggling, we have reached 
a place where the future 
seems to hold promise of 
great things to come. From 
all indications there will be 
few vacancies in the music 
departments of our schools 
by next fall. Supplies are be- 
coming more readily avail- 
able. Administrators and 
music teachers are making 
plans for normal opera- 
tions. 

What will be the nor- 
mal operation of our music 
departments? Have we 
learned anything from our 
experience during the war? Will our philosophy of 
music education change as a result of the war? Those 
are some of the questions we have been asking ourselves. 

The theme of the Cleveland Conference meeting was 
“Music Education Looks and Plans Ahead.” While we 
may say that we have always “looked and planned 
ahead,” never before has the statement been so applicable. 
Now is the time for all educators to take stock, to evalu- 
ate their work, and to plan for the future. In many in- 
stances music teachers have not been able to see the 
broader educational pattern, so concerned have they been 
with their own petty problems. They have not realized 
the importance of music to the general educational pro- 
gram. We, as music educators, know the importance of 
music to the educational program and it is the respon- 
sibility of our profession to prove this. 

The problems of music education in our schools are 
your problems. If the people actively engaged in teach- 
ing music honestly desire an enlarged program of music 
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MENC 
DIVISION MEETINGS 
1947 


ee ee ee Southwestern 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
RR Rae Oe eee te I Northwest 
Seattle, Washington 
March 30-April 2................ California-Western 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


RS ie < vnc dencinsneseeeeneneas North Central 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Be rare ee ee Southern 
Birmingham, Alabama 

pS ee ee Sere Eastern 


Host city to be announced 


IMPORTANT: Attention is called to the change from the 
schedule published in the April Journal: The Southwestern 
Conference opens the series (March 12-15), and thie period orig- 
inally assigned to Southwestern (fourth in the series), is taken 
by the North Central Conference, the dates for the latter now 
being April 9-12. 


Cooperating with the Conferences and local sponsors in the host 
cities listed will be their “‘In-and-About’”’ Music Educators Clubs 
and, respectively, Oklahoma Music Educators Association. Wash- 
ington Music Educators Association, Utah Music Educators 
Association, Indiana Music Education Association, Alabama 
Music Educators Association. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BAND 
CONDUCTORS CONFERENCE 
December 19-20, Chicago, Ill. 

(See Page 72) 











in the schools and are willing to work for it they will 
get it. 

Plans are now under way for holding sectional meet- 
ings of the MENC in the spring of 1947. How can you 
help? First, by making plans to attend those meetings. 
At the time these lines are written, preliminary arrange- 
ments for most of the six meetings are well in hand, 
tentative dates set and contacts made with host cities. 
As to programs, however, little has yet been decided, at 
least so far as the Northwest Division is concerned. 
There is where you play an important part. What do 
you want? 

Conference programs have been criticized because 
there were too many talks, or because there were not 
enough talks. Do you want demonstrations, and if so, 
of what? Our Cleveland meeting stressed the need for 
getting music to more children. What are you doing in 
this regard? Could you tell us or demonstrate your 
procedures for us? We hear that there should be a 
school for adjudicators; perhaps there should be some- 
thing for those who are to be adjudicated ! 

There is no question that we have neglected our el- 
ementary and rural school teachers. It has been sug- 
gested that we make our program so attractive that they 
will be willing to attend at least one conference session. 
How can this be done? In this connection, many of our 
administrators feel that our supervisory techniques need 
to be re-examined, and perhaps they are right. 

We are looking and planning ahead. We will con- 
tinue to do so. With the help of everyone who is en- 
gaged in the music profession we cannot fail to meet our 
obligations to the schools, and to society. 

—STANLEY M. TEEL 
President, MENC Northwest Division 
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Religion and Music 


Religious Aspects of 
Music and Musical Aspects 
of Religion 


INCE all of my own efforts in the appreciation and 

interpretation of music, whether digital or other- 

wise, are those of an amateur, not a professional, it 
would be most presumptuous on my part if I affected to 
pose as an authority on this great theme. Indeed, one 
need scarcely say that the most learned words about 
music are a poor substitute for music itself. 

I shall offer no definition of music, either my own or 
someone else’s, if for no other reason than because music 
has not quite the same meaning to any two persons who 
listen to it. While captivating the ear it also provokes 
thought, kindles imagination; but neither the ear nor 
thought nor imagination is uniformly developed in man- 
kind. Of course, the right sort of technical education 
will always be of immense advantage in helping us to 
derive from music the fullest pleasure. In the case of 
elaborate forms, such as the symphony and the concerto, 
a general idea of the principle of construction seems 
almost indispensable if they are to be appreciated prop- 
erly. But it would be a mistake to suppose that music 
is the inheritance of only the chosen few. 

We owe a tremendous debt to those masters of the art 
who have ennobled the idea of music, rescuing it from all 
base companionships and making it the vehicle of the 
most poignant sorrow, the most passionate joy, the 
darkest mystery, the brightest hope, the loftiest aspira- 
tion. 


+> 


It is natural in thinking of the subject “Religion and 
Music” to turn to the Bible. And we read of Jubal, to 
whom is ascribed the honor of inventing the harp and the 
organ. In his book, Music in the Bible, Stainer deals 
extensively with the musical instruments mentioned in 
the Old Testament and also with the musical settings of 
prayers and hymns of praise to God. Everyone is 
familiar with the fact of David’s fame as a harpist and as 
a writer of immortal religious poetry, because of which 
he was given the title of the “Sweet Singer of Israel.” 
But, not everyone is as familiar with the lives of other 
musicians whose names adorn the pages of scripture. 
There is, for example, Asaph, who lives in Hebrew his- 
a contempo- 





tory as a distinguished poet and musician 
rary of David, who apparently succeeded the sweet singer 
of Israel as the poet-laureate of the nation, and founded 
a family whose artistic genius was marked for genera- 
tions. More than a hundred years after Asaph’s death 
we find his name a treasured tradition and his descend- 
ants mentioned among the poets and musicians of Israel. 
The Asaphs of ancient Israel were in some respects like 
the Bachs of modern Germany in number and destiny. 
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At a family reunion of the Bachs there were present 120 
musicians. The Directory of Music names 57 renowned 
musicians in this family, but now there is not a single 
drop of this musical Bach blood in existence. Similarly, 
Asaph founded a family which, the book of Ezra informs 
us, gave 128 singers to the nation, but after a few gen- 
erations no one of that name was found in the annals 
of subsequent history. 

From the half dozen references to Asaph in the his- 
torical books of the Bible we learn that he was the chief 
of three outstanding musicians whom David “set over the 
service of song in the House of the Lord.” To Asaph 
and his colleagues was entrusted the ministry of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, in the religious services, and 
also the important task of composing appropriate musical 
settings for voice and orchestra of the sublime religious 
poetry which was one of the greatest inspirations of that 
generation, and which now forms part of the songs of the 
ages. But not only did Asaph direct the choral part of 
the tabernacle service instituted by David, not only did 
he send on wings of harmony and melody the thoughts of 
God and life which Hebrew poets expressed in immortal 
lines of haunting rhythm and beauty ; he himself was also 
a famous poet. He was both singer and seer, an artist 
who worked both in tones and words. 

So brilliant were Asaph’s gifts in poetry and music, 
and so commanding his influence, that later generations 
placed him on a parity with David. His superior skill as 
a poet received recognition from a grateful posterity, for 
long after his death his writings were linked with those 
of David by the chronicler who reported thus: “Hezekiah 
the king, and the princess, commanded the Levites to 
sing praise unto the Lord with the words of David, and 
of Asaph the seer.” It is to be remembered that he lived 
in one of the greatest periods of Hebrew history, when 
the flowers and fruits of culture were profusely and glori- 
ously manifest, which subsequent centuries looked back 
upon as Israel’s Golden Age. His prominence and in- 
fluence may be gauged by the fact that his name became 
associated with the splendid achievements of the time, and 
in the book of Nehemiah we find the significant phrase: 
“The days of David and Asaph.” 

Then there is the name of Heman. The name is found 
in the Old Testament as belonging to one of the three 
musicians to whom David committed the conduct of the 
choral part of the Tabernacle services, and also as be- 
longing to one of the four pre-eminent savants in the 
reign of Solomon. Many scholars believe, for what appear 
to be cogent and convincing reasons, that these two are 
the same man. Accepting this conclusion, we are able 
from the scant but significant scriptural references to 
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Heman to form a vivid and vital conception of him. He 
belonged to a family distinguished for prophecy and states- 
manship in the history of Israel, and was personally 
famous in poetry and music. He was also recognized as 
a great sage, one of the wisest men of his generation. So 
generally admitted was his title to wisdom that when 
the historian desired to acclaim Solomon as the supreme 
sage of his day, he could find no more convincing and 
conclusive argument than to affirm that he was even 
wiser than four universally acclaimed savants, including 
Heman. 

Heman did not give his name, as Asaph did, to a school 
of music, nor was his genius transmitted, as was Asaph’s 
to his descendants. Nor, as in the case of Asaph, did he 
write much that immortality took from time’s careless 
keeping into her own. Indeed, the only product of his 
pen that has been preserved is the eighty-eighth psalm. 

Then there is the name of Ethan. There are two per- 
sons in the Bible called Ethan, but, as in the case of 
Heman, scholars have concluded that the two were the 
same person. He stands out a distinct and impressive 
figure on the waving skyline of Jewish history. Born 
when David was king, he witnessed the golden age of 
Israel’s nationhood and lived through the long and 
tranquil reign of Solomon. He beheld the imperial and 
cultural expansion of his nation in this memorable period. 
Then in the early, turbulent and disastrous years of 
Rehoboam’s sovereignty he saw his people torn by civil 
war and David’s kingdom reduced to a tiny province 
scarcely fifty miles square, and his king, David’s grand- 
son, degraded into a vassal of Egypt, the ancient ad- 
versary of Israel. Thus Ethan in his long life knew both 
sunshine and storm, triumph and tragedy, as he shared 
the varying fortunes of his nation. He was a sage and 
scholar. In the first book of Kings we read: “And 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children 
of the east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he 
was wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite.” The 
writer of Chronicles informs us that he was one of the 
conductors of the orchestra which played in the services 
of the sanctuary. Ethan is revealed in the history of his 
nation as a man of broad culture, of vast wisdom, of su- 
perior musical ability, and his skill as a poet is attested 
by his authorship of the eighty-ninth psalm. 


+ 


But let us turn from the names of musicians in the 
Bible to a consideration of the religious effects of music. 
Turning the pages of the Bible, we find this suggestive 
sentence: “When the minstrel played, the hand of the 
Lord came upon him.” The statement refers to an in- 
cident in the life of the Prophet Elisha. Three kings 
who found themselves in a desperately critical situation 
came to him for counsel, but he had none to give them. 
Feeling his own need of inspiration, he said, “Bring me a 
minstrel And we are told that “when the minstrel 
played, the hand of the Lord came upon him.” The 
music inspired him so that he spoke words of light and 
leading. Through the medium of music, the Divine 
Spirit was received. Two instances in the life of Saul 
furnish similar illustrations of the effective ministry of 
music. Just after Saul’s coronation, the prophet Samuel, 
knowing the young king’s need of inspiration for his 
regal task, said to him: “Thou shalt meet a company of 
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THIS ARTICLE, written for the Journal at the 
request of the editors, is based on the notes prepared 
by Dr. Whyte for the address he delivered at the 
Biennial Conference Breakfast, memorable feature 
of the 1946 meeting of the MENC. The convention 
was the fourth held by the music educators in Cleve- 
land, the first of which, in 1908, consummated the 
formal organization of the school music teachers’ 
association that had its inception the year previous 
in Keokuk, Iowa. Dr. Whyte is Minister of The Old 
Stone Church, where the 1908 meetings were held, 
and where, it should be added, the Ministry of 
Music has been served for many years by Russell V. 
Morgan, who, as director of music in the Cleveland 
Public Schools, was Conference host in 1946 for the 
third time. 


These facts will help readers to appreciate the 
historic import and spiritual tone of the gathering 
which was the occasion for Dr. Whyte’s address, 
and will add to the significance of his opening re- 
marks, which were as follows: 


**My first word must be one of appreciation of the 
honor you have done me in inviting me to speak to 
you at this Sunday morning meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference. Thirty-eight years 
ago this federation was born in Old Stone Church, 
and I have great pleasure in brihging to you the 
cordial greetings and felicitations of the Church 
which was your cradle. Your growth has been 
phenomenal, your achievement laudable, and if 
your past proclaims your future, the Church of 
which I have the honor to be minister will always 
be gratified to remember that she bestowed her 
blessing on your infant head. Your progress has 
been uninterrupted, unceasing, increasing. We 
confidently expect you to continue in this way.”’ 











prophets coming down from the high place with a 
psaltery and a tabret and a pipe and a harp... . and the 
spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt 
prophesy, and shalt be turned into another man.” It was 
only when the music sounded in his ears that the divine 
afflatus descended upon him. Later in his reign, we find 
Saul afflicted by a mood of melancholy from which there 
came relief and restoration to spiritual health through the 
ministry of music played by David upon his harp. We 
read, “David took an harp and played with his hand: so 
Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him.”” Thus through musicians came Divine 
inspiration and also the expulsion of the spirit of evil. 
Surely life can have no greater benefits than these: The 
gift of spiritual enlightenment, the release of the highest 
faculties quickened into their noblest exercise, and the 
banishment of every evil force which hinders and de- 
grades and destroys the most fruitful development and 
expression of the soul of man. It is the glorious ministry 
of music to confer these wondrous blessings. When we 
turn to the New Testament, we find references to vocal 
but not to instrumental music. Once in the life of Jesus 
we are told of his singing with the disciples. On the last 
evening together before the cross, just before they left 
the Upper Room to go to Gethsemane, we are told that 
they sang a hymn. Jesus and his disciples were not the 
only ones who sang that night in Jerusalem. It was the 
preparation of the Passover, and in every household after 
supper the Hallel would be sung, those jubilant songs of 
the Psalter which end with a halleluia. The impressive 
and significant fact is that Jesus had no doubt that he 
was going out to his death, and yet he went out to meet 
it with a song. 
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SYMPHONIC BAND 
ADAGIO 


For Trombone and Band 
(From ‘‘Cello Concerto" by Joseph Haydn) 
Transcribed by Davis’ Shuman 
‘B” SET ONLY (COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION WITH TROMBONE SOLO PART) $4.50 
COND. SCORE 85c -- EXTRA PARTS, EACH 35c 


5 SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 








SIGMUND ROMBERG FAVORITES GEORGE GERSHWIN FAVORITES 


Transcribed by Gregory Stone Transcribed by Gregory Stone 
A Symphonic Medley of Six A Symphonic Synthesis of Eight 


Outstanding Melodies. 
Popular Songs. 


“A” ORCH. 12.50 —“C” ORCH. 7.50 
“B" ORCH. $6.00 — PIANO COND. 1.00 “B” ORCH. 10.00 — PIANO COND. 1.50 
axe “C” ORCH. 4.50— EXTRA PARTS EA. 50c EXTRA PARTS EACH 7c 
4 By ERIC DeLAMARTER 
Po A New, Important, Original Composition. 
th “A” SET OF PARTS (8-7-5-4-6) 6.00 “B" SET OF PARTS (5-4-3-2-4) 4.50 
SCORE 1.50 EXTRA PARTS EACH 35c 
———- © ——_--- —-— - 
» wwe ts for C Avbhusien 
(All Transcribed by Frank Campbell-Watson) : 
Ag THE “LITTLE” RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
By George Gershwin 
“B’ ORCH. 4.00 — “C” ORCH. 3.00 — PIANO COND. 75c — EXTRA PARTS EACH 35c — ENS. PIANO 50c 


oa INDIAN LOVE CALL NIGHT AND DAY 


ata ’ By Rudolf Friml By Cole Porter 


“RB” ORCH. 3.00 — “C” ORCH. 2.00 — PIANO COND. 50c —- EXTRA PARTS EACH 25c — ENS. PIANO 
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The five psalms which Jesus and his disciples sang to- 
gether are collectively called the Hallel, because their 
master word is halleluia. They are a sort of holy hurrah. 
The last words which Jesus and his disciples chanted 
were those words of triumph and of trust, “Thou art my 
God, and I will praise Thee; Thou art my God, I will 
exalt Thee. O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good ; for his mercy endureth forever.” 


oa 


In one of his letters the apostle Paul exhorts his 
readers to find exhilaration of soul “in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord.” And, in another letter he recom- 
mends psalms and hymns and spiritual songs as a method 
of instruction and mutual inspiration—and who has not 
learned from experience the wisdom and truth of the 
apostle’s statements ? 

“The fairest and most glorious gift of God is music. 
Kings and princes and great lords should give their sup- 
port to music. Music is a discipline; it is an instructress ; 
it makes people milder and gentler, more moral and more 
reasonable.” This was Martin Luther’s conception of 
music. But he thought again and said more: “Music is 
a fair and sweet gift of God. Music has often given me 
new life and inspired me with a desire to preach. Saint 
Augustine had a conscientious scruple about music. He 
was, however, a noble and pious man, and if he lived now 
he would be on our side.” Which I think was quite com- 
plimentary and gratuitous on the part of Luther. It 
may be that Augustine knew what Luther had never 
experienced—the base uses to which music may be put. 
More than two hundred years ago William Congreve 
wrote, “Music has charms to soothe a savage breast.” 

3ut, music has been used to stimulate savage feelings in 

the breast. One of the oldest proverbs is one which 
says: “The corruption of the best is the worst of cor- 
ruptions.”” It were difficult to conceive of anything better 
than music, and it were equally difficult to conceive of 
anything worse than the corruption of this art in its 
lowest and basest manifestations. 

Many doors open into music’s realm and we had 
better choose the one which will lead us farthest along 
the road of truth and beauty, seeking deliverance from 
pleasure in things which ought not to please at all— 
through the cultured ear of course, but still more through 
a cultivated nature which instinctively turns away from 
what is vulgar and valueless. There is plenty of room 
for everyone in music’s wide and varied domain. The 
dactylic lilt of a simple waltz goes to the heels, even 
though it does not go to the head. We may feel equal 
to a mazurka when a fugue or a symphony would be be- 
yond us. Even the amorphous cacophonies of jazz in its 
worst estate have their uses if only to shock the listener 
into deeper sense of the value of old-fashioned harmony. 
In Keats’ poem, Madeline scarcely heard “the music 
yearning like a god in pain,” but surely the most un- 
tutored ear will not want to listen forever to music 
shrieking like a fiend in pain. Orpheus brought Eurydice 
out of Hades; and modernity can find something better 
than to send her back there. Let the mind be kept free 
as far as possible from unreasoning prejudice. An edi- 
torial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, referring to the 
engagement of Igor Stravinsky as a guest conductor of 
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the Cleveland Orchestra, said: “The Russian composer 
first presented his own music here more than twenty 
years ago, and the public ear has undergone a radical de- 
velopment in that time. In rehearsals of the Fire Bird 
on that early appearance the sounds and rhythms were so 
strange that time and again the orchestra stopped in its 
tracks. The players could not believe they were right. 
In less than two decades the Fire Bird attained popular 
acclaim and is now taken without a wince by concert 
patrons everywhere.” 

Perhaps competent critics have not yet given enough 
thought to the unusual modulation of ultra-romantic 
schools of music to pronounce a final judgment upon 
them. What has been so long familiar and satisfying and 
beloved may induce a measure of distaste for novelties 
and of indolence in their examination. We must not 
forget that many of those now called great, by common 
consent were but poorly appreciated in their own day. 
And though it does not follow that everyone who is un- 
appreciated is therefore great, contemporaries are bound 
to be handicapped by the fact that all minds—good, bad 
and indifferent—present themselves so that in order to 
form a fair estimate we have to try to do the sifting which 
time has done for those of earlier generations far more 
effectively. 

Music is the youngest of the arts, and it must not be 
assumed that the past has exhausted its glory. The 
richest inheritance would only mock us if it were hopeless 
even to dream of ever adding to it. This turbulent and 
iconoclastic age needs interpreters who make us feel its 
possibilities of greatness; and without having that direct 
purpose, noble music will help to do this unless we be- 
come so impoverished that it speaks in vain. So, let 
music teachers impart the noblest conceptions of the func- 
tion of music in human life and the loftiest ideals in the 
study and expression of it. The true musician scorns 
the notion that music comes from the tips of the fingers 
and is to be viewed merely as an extraneous “accomplish- 
ment.” The question so often asked, “Do you keep up 
your music?” will sound as idiotic to him as if the ques- 
tion were, “Do you keep up your breathing?” for music 
is not simply his profession, but his life. Such a person 
is a benefactor of his kind. He translates into sound that 
which is dimly perceived by silent multitudes. His ten- 
derness stirs something more than mere sensuous emo- 
tion ; his valiant will is a stimulus to every aspiring soul ; 
his wild unrest points the way toward a deeper peace ; his 
faith scatters the shadows of doubt and fear; his far- 
reaching vision pierces the veil of great eternities. For 

The high that proved too high, 
The heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground 
To lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God 

By the lover and the bard; 


Enough that he heard it once; 
We shall hear it by and by. 


Let us all so enter into an appreciation of the religious 
inspirations of music that our lives shall be as music, not 
jazz, but music as of seas and stars, strong with life and 
love and hope beyond the grave, tender and low in an- 
swer to pain and grief, mighty with trumpet calls, thrill- 
ing with vox humana. So at the end of life we shall find 
an answer to the prayer of one of our great hymns, 


May the music of Thy name 
Refresh my soul in death. 
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Scholastic Creative Music 


Anards 


ROMISING young teen-age composers from whom we 
om hear much in the future make their debut in 

the 1946 Scholastic Creative Music final awards— 
the eighth annual renewal of this competition sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines with the cooperation of the 
Music Educators National Conference. The judges made 
seventeen awards for six different classifications of 
composition. 





AWARDS FOR 1946 


SONG FOR SOLO VOICE 
Any voice with original accompaniment 

Pirst Prize, $35: ‘“Whitelight,” by Jerry Neff, 16, Bald- 
win H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, G. H. Woods. 

Honorable Mention, $5: ‘Poem, by Peter Fetler, 16, 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Ruby Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “A Cradle Song,” by Jerry 
Neff, 16, Baldwin H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, G. 
H. Woods. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Return Again,” by Mary 
Louise Palmer, 18, Germantown H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Eleanor Golden. 


PIANO SOLO 


Any style or rhythmic movement 


First Prize, $35: “A Little Idiotic Dance,” by Jerry 
Neff, 16, Baldwin H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, G. 
H. Woods. 

Second Prize, $20: ‘Covered Wagon Suite,” by Roger 
Hannay, 15, Schoharie (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Wood. 

Third Prize: ‘Magic,’ by Richard Banks, 16, West 
Palm Beach (Fla.) H. S Teacher, Mrs. Isabelle Edgar. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Nocturne,” by Duane Hamp- 
ton, 18, Shasta Union H. S., Redding, Calif. Teacher, 
Mrs. Helen H. Jones 


COMPOSITION FOR ANY SOLO INSTRUMENT 
With piano accompaniment 
(Sponsored by C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 


Pirst Prize, $35: Sonata for Piano and Violoncello 
(third movement), by Diane Morgan, 16, Evanston (IIll.) 
Twp. H. S. Teacher, Ruby Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Fantasy on an Original 
Theme,” by Phyllis Wyman, 17, Arlington (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Wardell. 


PART-SONG FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS 
F MIXED VOICES 
With piano accompaniment 

First Prize, $35: “Prayer Thought,” by Diane Morgan, 
16, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Ruby Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Psalm 15,” by Mary Louise 
Palmer, 18, Germantown H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Eleanor Golden. 


PART-SONG FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS 
OF MIXED VOICES 
Without piano accompaniment 


Pirst Prize, $35: “Be With Us Lord,” by Peter 
Michaels, 16, Southwest H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Robert Milton 


COMPOSITION FOR NOT MORE THAN 
SIX INSTRUMENTS 
(Sponsored by C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 

No first prize. 

Second Prize, $20: “A Fawn in the Snow,” by Tenney 
Johnson, 15, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Ruby 
Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Pastoral,” by Donald Howard 
Katz, High School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Verna Brown. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Quartet in Bb,” by James 
Yannatos, High School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Weber. 

Honorable Mention, $5: “Quartet No. I,” by Eliot 
Greenberg, 15, High School of Music and Art, New York, 
De Be 
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Commenting on this contest, M. R. Robinson, originat- 
or of the awards project and publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines, said in part: 

The 1947 Scholastic Creative Music Awards will mark the 
ninth year of our cooperation with music educators. We added 
Creative Music to our Scholastic Awards for Art and Writing 
at the suggestion of Will Earhart and a group of fellow music 
educators. We have continued the program with the wise coun- 
sel and gracious assistance of the MENC Committee on Crea- 
tive Music Projects, which has been headed by Mrs. Bertha 
Bailey of New York University. I know that she will continue 
to promote creative music even though the press of other work 
compels her withdrawal from the committee. Helping young 
people to find expression through music is a religion with her. 
I congratulate Helen Baker on her appointment as the new chair- 
man of the MENC creative music committee. William Dow 
Boutwell of our staff will gladly work with Miss Baker and 
her associates to promote creative music. 

We believe, and I know the MENC Executive Committee 
shares this conviction, that the Creative Music Awards should 
be a grass-roots program. Our Art and Writing Awards have 
been of greater usefulness to teachers and students since we 
have had preliminaries in thirty-seven regions. MENC is itself 
a grass-roots organization. We hope that many of the state 
and regional associations can plan and carry through regional 
awards. Student music can then be given a hearing on local 
radio stations and in state and regional meetings. The national 
awards next spring will climax a more truly nation-wide search 
for new creative talent. 

On every side we hear the demand for more American music. 
We can have more American music if we encourage our youth 
to begin early; and if we build an audience for young voices. 
We take pride in working with the Music Educators National 
Conference for more music that will express the spirit and great- 
ness of America. 


Judges for the 1946 Creative Music Awards were: 
Norman Lloyd, recently director of music at Sarah Law- 
rence College and now administrative director, Juilliard 
School of Music; Howard A. Murphy, associate profes- 
sor of music education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, Rochester 





Jerry Neff, a sixteen-year-old junior in Baldwin High School, Birm- 
ingham, Michigan, shows unusual promise, in the opinion of the 
three judges. They had little difficulty in agreeing to award his 
compositions, “A Little Idiotic Dance” and “Whitelight,” first in 
song and piano solo classifications, and also awarded him an hon- 
orable mention for another song. Diane Morgan, a senior at Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, received two first prizes 
in two other classifications that pose greater problems for the young 
beginner—part-song with piano accompaniment and composition for 
solo instrument (cello in this case) with piano accompaniment. 
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THE CAPITAL COLLECTION 


Of Two-Part Songs 


PLAN NOW FOR NEXT SEASON ! 


Examine These Choral Publications for School Uses 
xk kk 


Here is a collection of nineteen melodious numbers in 
singable two-part arrangements. The well-devised part 
writing makes this book an especially useful one for 
sight reading groups as well as for assembly and concert 


purposes. 
CONTENTS: 
Be er Tre ee Boex 
Ce E rr rT rr Marzo 
eR eer Hawley 
eer er re Maynard 
RE I ica: ras hase inonsh aca ior atieop ane Anderton 
EE sc oranda awa sskte~e sacmaheeins Marzials 
et CI 0.5.6 cccweneavanduskiggion Abt 
Good Night, Beloved.................. Edwards 
EE cin eniiteeckekenedensadkate Hammond 
i SN i eos nancncee ee neneewee Marzo 
RUE TOON oko. c nce ccrcceceunsan Murray 
Pomees © Emew OF Care, «oo cocci ccsccccss Weber 
— & Ee eee Bliss 
The Primrose .....................scharwenka 
Be I eis nesasaeauaeaencecesane Marzo 
EE Ere rere re eer Hammond 
| 8 a errr rere Pfeil 
5 er ore ere Hammond 
po a errr err Hawley 


Price, 75 cents 


TWO-PART TREBLE (S.A.) 


The Green Cathedral (35399)....Hahn-Carleton 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35054)........ Nevin-Bliss 
RN Cink 6.650 cckcisncneus De Koven 
The Stars and Stripes 
POO CSOCUE! bivecendsccsnen Sousa-Felton 
THREE-PART TREBLE (S.S.A.) 
Be NE TIE Be kaon nee cnes snes Ware-Spross 
The Green Cathedral (35038)............. Hahn 
ee Se! Oe rere Mana-Zucca 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35193)... ..ccce0s Nevin 
ee ef ere ree De Koven 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ (35273)...Mana-Zucca 
Venetian Love Song (35121)...... Nevin-Spross 
Will-o’-the-Wisp (35105) ...........Spross-Bliss 
FOUR-PART TREBLE (S.S.A.A.) 
Bessy Biamees (F5656) . on. ccccsccscsecs Huerter 
In Maytime (35326)............++++....Speaks 
a | re De Koven 
Will-o’-the-Wisp (35002) ..........c00e8- Spross 
THREE-PART MIXED (S.A.B.) 
A Day in Venice (35075)........... Nevin-Bliss 
The Green Cathedral (35447)... .Hahn-Montrose 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose -(35062)........ Nevin-Bliss 
Recessional (35016)............ De Koven-Bliss 
The Stars and Stripes 
Forever (35234) ................Sousa-Felton 
Venetian Love Song (35059)........ Nevin-Bliss 


12 
10 
12 


12 


5 
5 
12 
10 
5 
5 
5 
12 


16 
10 


12 


ele 


AS 


29 
10 
12 
12 











FOUR-PART MIXED (S.A.T.B.) 


The Green Cathedral (35073)............. Hahn .15 
I Love Life (35272).......... Mana-Zucca-Peery .12 
In Maytime (35209). .ccvcsccscccsecces RRS AO 
Let All My Life Be Music (35433).......Spross .15 
The Liberty Bell (35387)....... Sousa-Carleton .15 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35094)..........0.- Nevin .10 
es) ee eer De Koven_ .12 


The Song of the Mountains (35413)....Cadman_ .12 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35260)....Sousa_ .10 
Venetian Love Song (35182)..........+..: Nevin .15 


FOUR-PART MALE (T.T.B.B.) 


Tee Dee te DOS (998) vicinkcscccvicven Spross_ .16 
The Green Cathedral (35308)............. Hahn .15 
er eS Uk. gee Mana-Zucca_ .12 
The Lamp in the West (35009).......... Parker .10 
The Liberty Bell (35386)......... Sousa-Willson .15 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35205)..........005- Nevin .10 
ee SS re De Koven_ .12 
The Stars and Stripes 

PORNVEE [SSFIE! co esvcccrvcses Sousa-Tidmarsh .15 
The Sweetest Flower that 

ee rere errr rere Hawley .10 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ 

(Ji. Cee fidaneds Se ee Mana-Zucca_ .15 
Venetian Love Song (35014)............. Nevin .15 
The Woodpecker (35344)........0.00005 Nevin .12 


THE TRIO TREASURY 
For Three-Part Treble V oices 


This book, with its eighteen expertly made three-part 
arrangements, provides excellent program material. The 
contents embrace some of the most successful numbers 
in our catalog, and excellent balance among the parts is 
an important feature throughout. 


CONTENTS: 
Pc inchenecceneaanncatadue wecnoun Ware 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands......... Purcell 
EO Pee Bs er ion becca ccaeniisncwes Spross 
In the Deeps o’ the Daisies............. Hawley 
Into Thy Loving Care............... Mackenzie 
ROE: Sci arindsareterassressxornandsonn Handel 
Let All My Life be Music............... Spross 
Lure of the Gypsy Trail...............0s. Jones 
DE SE i ccticnns vensaneasesenwun Ware 
EE PO eT ee ee ee Hawley 
One Morning, Oh So Early............. Hawley 
Songs My Mother Taught Me............ Dvorak 
WE Bikns keds Kaede ede sins eenkneeaae Hahn 
We BN ON ii i ov osinn vk ecteensteus Nevin 
When the Roses Bloom............... Reichardt 
ath Sidra are witele jv ee naka ase'aoa irae Hawley 
WIN iS cc cviesacwecensacenagan Spross 
Ie WII 6.65 .b. bias cecdevesccccdoan Nevin 


“On Approval” Copies Sent on Request 








* THE JOHN CHURCH CO. oe 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET Theodore Presser Co., Distributors PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Civic Orchestra, Rochester, New York. The three 
judges gave detailed consideration to entries received 
from all sections of the country. As they began their 
study of the manuscripts they had before them the rec- 
ommendations of twenty-five graduate students in the 
music education department of New York University, 
comprising the preliminary jury. These students, most 
of whom are veterans with experience both in military 
and school music, made preliminary evaluations under the 
supervision of Mrs. Bertha Bailey. Mrs. Bailey of New 
York University’s music education staff has ably repre- 
sented the MENC in guiding the development of the 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards. 


Once again the judges concluded that if our talented 
young people are to express themselves in music they 
must have the guidance of teachers who have the time 
and training to help them. It is no accident that two 
award winners, Diane Morgan and Tenney Johnson, 
come from Evanston, Illinois, and both have the same 
teacher, Miss Ruby Shaw. Miss Sadie Rafferty, in 
charge of music at Evanston Township High School and 
a staunch advocate of creative music, has worked un- 
ceasingly to give composition a definite place in the 
Evanston Township High School curriculum. The spe- 
cialized New York High School of Music and Art, this 
year as in former years, is also represented on the award 
roster. These examples demonstrate the value of compe- 
tent instruction for young composers. 

The judges saw these positive evidences balanced 
against abundant examples of entries from boys and girls 
who had talent but lacked guidance. In many instances 
no teacher had shown them the elementary techniques 
of recording musical expression on paper. In others it 
was apparent that the student floundered because he 
lacked training in harmony or in organizing musical 
ideas. As the judges said, “There were many compo- 
sitions that were excellent for the first eight bars.” 

Many of the 1946 Scholastic Creative Music Awards 
will be presented this summer at the National Music 
Camp in Interlochen, Michigan. If other plans mature, 
they will be heard on national network radio programs. 
Five of the winning compositions in the 1946 Creative 
Music Awards will be published in a booklet entitled, 
“New Music by High School Composers.” The original 
compositions will be reproduced by the offset process in 
order to show the type of manuscripts submitted to the 
national judges. Included are piano solos by Jerry Neff 
and Roger Hannay; a composition for cello and piano 
by Diane Morgan; a string quartet with piano accompa- 
niment, by Tenney Johnson, and a four-part song by 
Peter Michaels. 

The choral number which won first prize for Peter 
Michaels in the 1946 contest was presented on the Fred 
Waring morning show, Friday, June 7. In the course 
of the program, Mr. Waring commented not only on this 
composition, but also gave some general advice to boys 
and girls who are beginning to write music. 


What is past is prologue for the 1947 Scholastic Crea- 
tive Music Awards. Announcements will be mailed to 
MENC members early in the fall. One place to put 
strength into the movement for more American music 1s 
in our high schools—the leaders who can do it are the 
directors and teachers of music. 
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LEEDS MOMENTS IN AMERICAN MUSIC FOR BAND 


CARIBBEAN SKETCH 


Composed for band by Pedro Sanjuan 


Presented at the MENC's International Night — MUSIC IN 
A WORLD OF PEACE by the Cleveland All-High School Band, 
Caribbean Sketch won wide acclaim among the assembled 
music educators. According to Conductor J. Leon Ruddick, 
members of the band showed particular delight in the throb- 
bing Negroid rhythms and the sensuous creole melodies. 


Playing Time: 9 minutes 


EE ak 86S 6 oO SE ROR EERE Se pee Kew 5.00 
SE OEE 6 on 06 660840405 40 Kees BOR 7.50 
Condensed Conductor’s Score .............. 1.00 
PEPE T TC TT TT TCT OCLC ETE 35 


—-AND NEW 


WALKIN’ THE ROAD 


Composed for band by Herbert Haufrecht 


Based on a lively folk ballad of the Catskills, this work is 


authentic Americana. 


Playing Time: 4 minutes 


DES cb ccc caeetdentenguageees neous 3.50 
CE ED 6 ke cc ecacnesesesecsaecees 5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score .........+006- 75 
SE EE 65 6c cae Sd ae bade Neen kdsawes 30 


LONELY LANDSCAPE 


Composed for band by Robert McBride 


A musical impression of the changes that a smooth, flowing 
melody undergoes when played by a swing band. 


Playing Time: 7 minutes 


PN save ca ceeneccseussdevaescensee 3.50 
Symphonic Band ... ccc ccccccscccccscces 5.00 
Condensed Conductor’s Score .........-+06: 75 
BPP TTT TOTTI TTT TT 30 
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LEGEND 


Composed for band by Paul Creston 


Music educators at the MENC's concert CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES were particularly impressed 
by this remarkable band work. Presented by William D. 
Revelli, guest conducting the Shaw High School Band of 
East Cleveland, Ohio, Legend proved a memorable and 
stirring work. 


Playing Time: 61/2 minutes 


ED 6 6 Coa O Ce eee ccoccccsee 88S 
Peer eee cocccccces FeO 
Condensed Conductor's Score ........++++++ 1.00 
gL Peer Tee eee —Lo+eeeee® 35 


WORKS IN THE SERIES! 


E.F.G. OVERTURE 


Composed for band by Philip James 


Dedicated to Edwin Franko Goldman, the theme is based 
on the initials of Dr. Goldman's name ({E. F. G.). 


Playing Time: 9 minutes 


| PPT rr eT eer Tee eT ry coocs B&O 
Symphonic Band 2c ccccccccccces scosccen Few 
Condensed Conductor’s Score .........+- ows ee 
BN TAGE 6c ccc ce ccvee Corr ere rer Tet 35 


EULOGY 


Composed for band by Joseph Wagner 


Especially useful on programs requiring an “in memoriam" 
tribute, Eulogy is tranquil in mood and elegiac in character. 


Playing Time: 6 minutes 


a re ee ee ee ee ye ee 3.50 
Symphonic Band ........cccceccccsevees » 5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score .....-.-.++00% 75 
Pre Te Tee Tre eT ee a 30 


All Band Works Follow American Bandmasters Association Instrumentation 
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Write for Leeds Catalog of Band Publications. It's Yours For The Asking! 


Division of Educational Music 
o 
Leeds Music Corporation * RKO BUILDING + RADIO CITY + NEW YORK 
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Stop at Graduation 


The Story of 
the Recreation Concert Band of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


NE DAY in the spring of 1944, the acting superin- 

tendent of recreation in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 

came to the public schools’ supervisor of music for 
a friendly talk. Among other things, they discussed the 
possibility of organizing an instrumental group made up 
of former members of the Elizabeth high-school bands 
and orchestras. It was felt that, since young people 
appreciated opportunities for recreation in sports and 
dramatics, why should not similar offerings be given in 
music? As the ensuing summer months were uppermost 
in the minds of these two men,*the discussion centered 
around the possibility of starting with a band. Items 
such as place for rehearsal, cost of music, use of instru- 
ments and conductor were given first consideration. 
With subsequent meetings between the superintendent of 
recreation and his Board of Commissioners, and meetings 
between the supervisor of music, the superintendent of 
schools and the business manager of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a preliminary plan finally evolved which was to be 
tried for one summer. 

The project grew step by step, like Topsy. The Rec- 
reation Commission agreed to furnish funds for music up 
to the sum of twenty-five dollars for each program. The 
Commission also agreed to hire a director at the modest 
sum of five dollars a night for rehearsals and programs, 
and pay for the time of a custodian in the school used 
for rehearsal. The business manager of the Board of 
Education gave his hearty cooperation to the scheme by 
arranging for the rehearsals to be held in the band room 
of the Thomas Jefferson High School. The music super- 
visor was to take full responsibility that the building was 
to be kept in good order and the equipment used was to 
be well cared for. 

The local professional musicians were acquainted with 
the plan, and they saw no objections to the formation of 
this amateur group for the purpose of giving its players a 
continuation of their instrumental studies, and supplying 
them opportunity for relaxation through music. The 
professional musicians also subscribed to the part of the 
plan which pertained to putting on music programs for 
local citizens at the recreation centers. (The Recreation 
Commission has a general ruling to the effect that most 
programs given by any of its organized groups are open 
to the public without charge. ) 

At the first rehearsal—called for a Monday night, from 
7:15 to 9:15 p.m. in order to conform to a city curfew— 
forty-five players appeared with instruments. This was 
a finer response than was hoped for by the commissioners 
and the director of the new group. A preliminary pro- 
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gram was read at sight and all players went home happy 
and inspired with their first rehearsal, sure they could 
encourage others to join the group and build a satisfac- 
tory instrumentation. Young women responded in the 
greatest numbers because, at that time, most of the 
young men of comparable age were in war service. 

Word passed around the city quickly, friend called up 
friend, former bandsmen contacted others in their home 
areas—and fifteen more players appeared at the second 
meeting. It was not long until letters came from young 
men of the community who were in the armed forces, 
expressing the hope that such a group might continue 
after the war so they could join its ranks. This was one 
of the best encouragements that could stimulate such a 
group to do its best. 

A definite program for the band gradually took shape. 
Plans were made to present two outdoor programs, each 
in two different areas of the city, making four appear- 
ances for the first summer. The first audiences were 
small but very appreciative, and all agreed that effort 
should be made to continue the work in the fall. The 
Board of Recreation Commissioners concurred in this 
opinion. Two winter programs were given, more elabo- 
rate and of a higher quality than the outdoor programs, 
and support and interest gained steadily. 

Many interested citizens spoke in support of the band, 
and some definite help came from such organizations as 
the American Legion, the PTA groups, the Student 
Council of Jefferson High School, and the Council of 
Social Agencies. The band project had not completely 
sold itself, however, because the Recreation Commis- 
sion’s appropriation, asked for in 1945, was not included 
in the city budget of that year. The members of the band 
then felt the need for an organization, and proceeded to 
get one. An elected group of officers was willing to see 
the plan through. The executive committee arranged 
for rehearsals on their own and even won the offer of 
another sponsor. The Recreation Commission did not 
wish to drop so enthusiastic and promising a project, 
and so made a sincere effort to find ways in which the 
band might carry on a limited program for another 
summer. One of the outdoor programs given in two 
recreation fields of the Commission occurred on VJ Day, 
and made a very fitting finale to the effort expended 
during the second summer. 

That fall the band voted to continue rehearsals, fully 
confident that better times were ahead, and to offer its 
services to play at the opening dinner of the Community 
Chest Drive. Two opportunities to play for disabled 
war veterans at Ft. Monmouth and Halloran General 
hospitals spurred the players on to greater efforts. These 
programs were well received by the wounded men and 
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the authorities on the posts asked for return engage- 
ments. The band functioned on two other occasions that 
were dedicatory in nature and had to do with expanding 
the recreational facilities of the city. All these appear- 
ances carried weight in future deliberations between the 
Recreation Commissioners and the City Council. 


+> 


The Elizabeth Recreation Concert Band as it is now 
constituted is an amateur band of eighty-five players, 
fully organized, with a constitution and by-laws, and a 
complete set of working officials. 

Admission to the band is by a proficiency test, vouched 
for by the director and the audition committee. The in- 
strumentation of a ninety-piece symphonic band is the 
goal of this unit, and the attendance and absence of the 
players is carefully checked. The director assigns the 
parts to the players. A waiting list is being compiled for 
the drum, cornet and trumpet, and trombone sections, 
which are closed until vacancies occur. Nearly every 
week some former graduate from the city’s high schools, 
returning from the armed forces, makes application for 
membership ; if he can qualify in playing proficiency, he 
is admitted at once if there is a vacancy in the section 
applied for. A number of professional players anxious 
to keep up their own playing skills are always welcomed 
and sit in from time to time. Also some members who 
have attained considerable skill as players have gradu- 
ated, as it were, from this group and joined the musicians’ 
local union. 

The band members voted an assessment of ten cents 
per member for each rehearsal, to accrue to a social fund, 
which is to be used for such purposes as flowers or cards 
in cases of sickness or bereavement, or for refreshments 
which may be incidental to out-of-town concerts, or when 
attending the Goldman summer concerts. 

The Recreation Commission was anxious to launch a 
program of recreation in a ward of the city that had 
previously had little, if any, opportunities for indoor ac- 
tivities, and asked the band to give a program in that 
area. The executive committee of the band went to work 
on the publicity for the event. - Newspaper articles were 
arranged at intervals of a week, and 1,000 persons 
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THE RECREATION BAND HELPS ELIZABETH HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES CARRY ON THEIR MUSIC 


were contacted from voters’ lists in that ward through 
three sets of postcards that carried slightly different ap- 


peals for the forthcoming concert. On the night the 
concert was given the auditorium was filled to capacity, 
and many people wanted to know when the next one 
would take place. This was an excellent job of publicity 
carried out by the committee, in spite of the fact that it 
meant addressing many cards by hand. Results counted 
in the end, for the program was very successful, and re- 
ceived generous press notices. 

A typical program of the band runs along the ac- 
cepted lines of traditional city band programs. The 
opening number is usually a parade or concert march, so 
the group can get the “feel” of the new place they are 
playing in. An overture or symphonic movement is 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ELIZABETH 
RECREATION CONCERT BAND 


Seated, left to right: George Banbury (chairman), merchant, professional 
musician, composer, arranger and trombonist; Arthur H. Brandenburg, di- 
rector of band; Dorothy Fischer (recording secretary), stenographer and 
cornetist. Standing, left to right: Adeline Kilburg (assistant librarian), 
office clerk and cornetist; Helen Mittasch (historian), private secretary and 
clarinetist; Franklin Spooner (financial secretary), industrial employee and 
flutist; George Schlenker (head librarian and manager), high school senior 
and string bass player; Madeline Messner (attendance secretary), teacher 
and cornetist; Constance Boublis (assistant librarian), stenographer and 
clarinetist; David Davis (social chairman), college student and percussionist. 
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usually next, followed by a concert waltz which in turn 
is contrasted with an operatic or light opera selection. 
The first half of the program closes with a firm and full 
number. In most programs of this band, either a soloist 
or small ensemble with band accompaniment has been 
featured. This does a great deal to bolster the playing 
proficiency of the first-chair players. It helps to keep 
them in their best form, and also provides additional 
outlet for their individual talents. The band members 
get a fine experience in reducing the volume of their 
ensemble playing to conform to accompaniment standards. 

Experience teaches that a complete program of twelve 
numbers takes more than six rehearsals to perfect with 
an amateur band, and so a new program is produced but 
once in eight weeks. When a selection has been rea- 
sonably perfected by this band, one can expect it to stay 
quite well in the memory of the players if too long an 
interval does not lapse between playings. In the sixteen 
performances that the Elizabeth Recreation Band has 
given to date over one hundred good standard band num- 
bers have been played. It is interesting to contemplate 
what possibilities lie ahead in the field of program-mak- 
ing for just such a group. No director can long work 
with a group such as this without feeling its intense 
interest in band music, and its sincere desire to elevate 
its own performance standards. Every program succes- 
sively given has invariably been better prepared and bet- 
ter rendered. A sincere interest in the works of the 
American composers, which are featured generously in 
the programs of the band, is also evident. 

At the present writing another budget of about $1,500 
is being considered, to cover a full forty-two weeks of 
activity. Music for twelve programs will cost $300, 
custodian fees $129, librarian expenses $110, director’s 
So that the band may assume a more 
stable position as the years go by, an item of $700 is 
included this year for the purchase of unusual instru- 


honorarium $275. 
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ments which may not always be available from the mem- 


bership. String basses, tympani, tubas, baritones and the 
unusual woodwinds will be procured in consecutive order, 
guaranteeing a balanced instrumentation from year to 
year. 

It is evident that steady progress in a civic project 
such as has been recorded by this recreation band can 
only be made when it has the backing of a loyal and 
faithful group of supporters. All along the way this band 
has had the whole-hearted help of the five commissioners 
of recreation, together with two succeeding acting super- 
intendents of recreation.* Without them this group 
would not have succeeded. 

It is to be hoped that the place that has been won by 
the Elizabeth Recreation Concert Band in its community 
will soon be shared in a similar way by an Alumni 
Chorus, or an Alumni Orchestra. Future graduates from 
school choruses and orchestras should be able to look to 
some organization in the community to which they may 
gain membership, and continue their participation in 
music, begun in their teens in school. Music educators 
the country over are looking for similar opportunities 
where music of the public schools will find a real “carry 
over” into adult life. Many believe that activities of this 
type should be supported, or at least aided, by appropri- 
ations from municipal funds, for they are truly civic en- 
terprises from which all citizens may benefit—and such 
benefits are enhanced in the degree that the voluntary 
efforts of the amateur musicians are made more potent 
through local support and encouragement. 


* The Recreation Commissioners of Elizabeth referred to here are 
Richard Leonard, Bernard Gold, Armond Manfredi, Harold Van 
Arsdale, Murray Welch; the acting superintendents of recreation, 
Joseph F. Walker and his predecessor, Fred Wiebesiek. Arthur H. 
Brandenburg, director of the band, is supervisor of music in 
Elizabeth schools; John W. Brown, business manager of Board of 
Education, and Dr. Abel A. Hanson, superintendent of schools. 


Note: The photographs used in this article were made by Arthur 
E. Starkes, graphic arts instructor, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Now there 
are 36! 


IN THE FAMOUS 
“WHOLE WORLD” SERIES 


In the Slow Movements of the six Violin 


GEORGE FREDERIC 
HANDEL 


THE SLOW MOVEMENTS 
OF THE VIOLIN SONATAS 


(Whole World No. 36) 


Transcribed for 


ORGAN 


by JOHN M. KLEIN 


Sonatas (here transcribed for Organ) is 
some of the most beautiful music in the world. 


The charm and simplicity combined with the 
Hammond Registration by 


genius of Handel's melodic lines are retained 
Kenneth Walton 


in this latest addition to the WHOLE WORLD 
SERIES—Volume 36. 





$1.00 


WHOLE WORLD SERIES 


Music-conscious people everywhere look to this series of publications as repre- 
sentative of the world’s greatest music. No. 36 maintains the high standards achieved 
by the other volumes in the same series. Complete catalogue available. 


YOUR MUSIC DEALER CARRIES THEM ALL IN STOCK! 


Organ Music You Should Know 


SELECTED SOLOS THREE FINE VOLUMES 


For Church, Concert or Home 





Individual Organ Solos for 
the Discriminating Organist. 


(With Hommond Registration) ORGAN PIECES THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


(Whole World No. 35) 


CANTRBNMA. .ccccccccccccccccsccecs Annabel S. Wotlece A, ditinainee collection of 60 dendurd duute; medem, 
CHANT DE TRISTESSE. ... oc ccccccccccccces Arsene Siegel sacred, operatic, characteristic pieces and marches. 
CHANT PASTORAL... .cccccccccccccccccce John M. Klein Arranged for pipe organ. With Hammond registration. 
CHORALE and FUGHETTA.........+.+--+ Kenneth Walton 252 pages. Price $3.00 


FANTASIA ON A THEME 


(From “The Last Hope”)........... Gottschalk- Walton FAMILIAR ORGAN CLASSICS (Whole World No. 33) 


FANTASIA ON FOUR CHRISTMAS CAROLS. .Kenneth Walton 
Fifty-one of the world’s best known compositions for 


IN THE CHAPEL......cccccccccccccccces Kenneth Walton . ily a 
: pipe organ, representing the most famous composers. 
MEDITATION... cccccccccccvccccccess C.A. J. Parmentier Ail ts ene trcaheabile velene. With Hammes eahneien. 
NATIVITY, Op. 185... ccccccccccscces Edwin H. Lemare Price $2.50 
PRELUDE | ; {Anatole Liadow 
Arr. by Springer........++++- . 

SONNET f liaidiaaieas \S. Pantschenko MODERN ORGAN PIECES (wroie word No. 29) 
REMEMBRANCE. .....cccccccccccccees C. A. J. Parmentier A collection of 41 modern pieces for almost every 
SE co hee ecccsecsvecsoveasescess Kenneth Walton occasion. Music by such famous composers as Stravinsky, 
CE cesicssccadanessiavenseneni Kenneth Walton Franck, Palmgren, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and many 
Py ara others. Includes many pieces heretofore not available 
Price’ 50c Each for organ. With Hammond registration. Price $2.50 
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Latin American Association 


of Music Educators 


“ALADEM?” Will Link 
Professional Organizations of 
Latin American Republics 


iGHT Latin American countries were represented on 
the Advisory Council on Music Education in the 
Latin American Republics at the biennial meeting 
of the MENC held in Cleveland March 26-April 2, 1946. 
The Advisory Council was set up by the MENC with a 
twofold end in view: (1) To provide the Latin American 
guests with a formally sponsored committee in which 
they could discuss problems of music education and music 
education organization in the other American Republics, 
and (2) to integrate the group and its purpose with the 
committee structure of the MENC convention. 

The meetings of the Advisory Council in Cleveland 
were the first of their kind to be held, and therefore the 
prepared agenda was general in character. (Problems 
peculiar to individual Republics would necessarily belong 
in agendas devoted to the individual Republics. ) 

At the beginning of the deliberations certain basic 
principles were agreed upon: 


(1) All of the American Republics can agree that the 
basic objective of a music education program is the emo- 
tional development of the individual into an integrated 
personality and the subsequent contribution the individ- 
ual makes in a democracy. 

(2) The present status of music education differs 
little in the various Latin American Republics, and there- 
fore it was agreed that there could be discussed and 
suggested within the Council a general program of music 
education on a broad basis for the Latin American Re- 
publics. 

(3) Music education and music education organiza- 
tion in the Latin American Republics must be developed 
and organized according to the specific needs and within 
the framework of present systems of education in the 
respective Republics. 

(4) Music education philosophy, techniques and ma- 
terials of the United States should be considered as illus- 
trative of the development of the music education profes- 
sion in only one of the Republics of the hemisphere. Latin 
American students of music education in the United 
States, upon their return to their countries, should bear 
in mind that music education merits a place in the cur- 


This is the official report of the Chairman of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Music Education in the Latin American Republics which con- 
vened at Cleveland in connection with the 1946 biennial meeting of 
the Music Educators National Conference. The committee was 
sponsored by the MENC in cooperation with the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union. Miss CArtes was elected general secre- 
tary of the newly organized “ALADEM,” (Asociaci6n Latinoamericana 
de Educadores en Miasica). 
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riculum as a part of the education of every boy and girl. 
It should be recognized in the same manner as other 
subject fields such as history, geography, mathematics, 
languages, literature, etc. 

The consensus of the Council was that a broad music 
education program in the Latin American Republics 
could be divided into two categories : 


(1) Music education in the curriculum, and there- 
fore considered as a part of the education received by 
every boy and girl in all of the schools, colleges and 
universities in all of the Republics. 

(2) Music education in the community, including a 
planned adult education program in music to reach all 
interests and levels of society. 

Here it should be noted that the Council agreed that 
looking into the future there could be envisaged such a 
broad music education program stemming from the 
schools into the community that the line of demarcation 
between the two programs will be less and less pro- 
nounced. 

The Council, therefore, submits the following general 
recommendations for the development of a music educa- 
tion program in the Latin American Republics: 


Music Education in the Curriculum 


(A) The establishment of Music Education Depart- 
ments in conservatories, schools of music and normal 
schools is basic to the over-all program. Music education 
must be recognized as a profession in the Latin American 
Republics, and the first step toward the attainment of 
this objective is the establishment of teacher-training de- 
partments within Latin American conservatories, schools 
of music and normal schools. 

Certain basic courses should be required of all prospec- 
tive music educators, as follows: 

(1) Theory, harmony, counterpoint, ear training, sight sing- 
ing, music literature, orchestration, conducting. 

(2) Applied music, i.e., the study of voice, piano, orchestra 
and band instruments. 

(3) Methods. Such courses should extend over the last two 
of a four- or five-year course of a music education major, and in 
addition to classroom work, these courses would include actual 
experience in practice teaching in all grades from the first grade 


in elementary school through high school. This part of the 
training of the music educator is invaluable and indispensable. 


(4) Courses in general education, including psychology, gen- 
eral education methods, etc. 

(5) Participation in conservatory, school of music and normal 
school band, orchestra, chorus, vocal or instrumental ensembles. 

(B) General music program in schools of the Latin 
American Republics. It was the consensus of the Coun- 
cil that the music program in all Latin American schools 
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First of NBC DOCUMENTARY RECORDINGS 


WITH THE RELEASE of its two-volume album, “. . . ren- 
dezvous with destiny,” the National Broadcasting 
Company makes an impressive contribution to the 
story of our times. Based on the radio addresses of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and designed expressly 
for educational use, this is the first of a series—NBC 
Documentary REcorDINGS—designed to preserve the 
pattern of contemporary American life as heard 
through the medium of radio. 

Concerned with recapturing the spirit of those deci- 
sive years preceding and during the second World 
War, “. .. rendezvous with destiny” presents the actual 
words and familiar voice of America’s late Chief 
Executive in excerpts from 23 of his most important 


radio addresses. With an original musical score and 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 NETWORK 
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with narration written by César Saerchinger, these 
excerpts are blended into a chronological sequence 


of stirring history. 


From the challenge of the opening excerpt, “ This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous with destiny,” 
through the final conviction of Roosevelt’s words,“ We 
cannot live alone, at peace,” here is truly absorbing 


documentation of an era. 


Future presentations of NBC Documentary REcorp- 
1nGS will be announced on release. The two volume 
album “. .. rendezvous with destiny” contains twelve 
12-inch recordings—playing time two hours. It is 
obtainable from Department K, NBC Radio-Recording 
Division, New York 20. 
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The Advisory Council on Music Education in the Latin American Republics joined with MENC officers in a dinner at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, during the recent convention of music educators to celebrate the formation of ALADEM. Names of the members of the 
Council, all of whom were present, are given on page 38. Others in the picture are John C. Kendel, president of MENC; Mrs. Kendel; 
Luther A. Richman, president-elect; Mrs. Richman; Lilla Belle Pitts, immediate past president; Lorrain E. Watters, second vice-president; 
C. V. Buttelman, executive secretary; Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary; Charles M. Dennis, chairman of the Editorial Board 
and member of the Board of Directors; Mrs. Dennis; Glenn Gildersleeve, member of the Research Council, Editorial Board and Board 
of Directors; J. Tatian Roach, president, Music Education Exhibitors Association; Howard Lyons, president-elect, MEEA; Charles Seeger, 
Chief, Music Division, Pan American Union and member of Research Council; Harold Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, Library of Con- 
gress and member of the Editorial Board; Belmont Farley, Director of Public Relations for the National Education Association and Public 
Relations Counsel for the MENC. Miss CArtes. chairman of the Council and author of this article, is seated at the far end of the 
table between Mr. Richman and Mr. Kendel. 


should be planned to reach every child in the schools. 
Assembly singing, integration of music in the teaching of 
other subjects (stich as geography and history), school- 
wide projects in which the music department can co- 
operate with other departments are examples of a general 
music program. 

The main objectives of the general music program 
were agreed upon as follows: 

(1) To give every child an opportunity to participate in music, 
through singing, playing or listening in accordance with the 
child’s interests and capacity. 

(2) To provide every child with an opportunity to listen to 
good music, guiding him in the evaluation of national contem- 
porary music. 

(3) To foster love of music as a part of the educative process. 

(4) To develop the artistic potentialities of the child. 

(5) To provide opportunities for the development of the child’s 
creative ability and expression. 

(6) To arouse and promote interest in folk music, particularly 
the folk music of the local areas in the respective Republics. 

(7) To provide an opportunity whereby Young People’s Con- 
certs by national symphony orchestras are made available for 
school children in the Latin American Republics. In this connec- 
tion there should be close attention given in the schools to the 
preparation for participation in such concerts as a part of the 
music education program. Additional items considered were: 
(a) length of such concerts; (b) number during each school 
year; (c) preparation for program should be mutual responsibility 
of music education authorities and orchestra management; (d) 
careful attention should be given to preparation of program notes 
and role of commentator, if any; (e) it was thought that occa- 
sionally there might be student participation in such concerts. 

(C) Special music program in schools of the Latin 
American including bands, orchestras, 
choruses, vocal and instrumental ensembles, in which stu- 


Republics, 
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dents who are particularly interested in music and par- 
ticipation in music groups may have an opportunity to 
belong. The special music program, through the develop- 
ment of these groups, can be a stimulating factor in the 
development of the general music program. 


(D) Establishment of Refresher Courses. In order 
to have an extensive music education program, particu- 
larly in the elementary schools in the Latin American 
Republics, a certain portion of classroom teaching must 
be done by the classroom teacher under regular super- 
vision of music educators. It is, therefore, highly de- 
sirable to establish within music education departments of 
conservatories, schools of music and normal schools, re- 
fresher courses which classroom teachers may attend and 
are required to attend during a portion of the school year. 


(E) Music education materials. The Council strongly 
urged the preparation in each Republic of suitable text- 
books, teachers’ manuals, songbooks, band, orchestra and 
choral arrangements, and solo and ensemble arrange- 
ments suitable for school use. In this connection the 
cooperation and understanding of Ministries of Educa- 
tion and commercial publishers should be encouraged and 
fostered. 


(F) Folk music should be an integral and basic part 
of the music education program in every Latin Ameri- 
can Republic. It was pointed out that the folk music of 
all of the Latin American Republics has much in common, 
that the Latin American Republics can be justifiably 
proud of their rich heritage of folk music, Indian, Negro 
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°® Because musicians know its Syllabus 
demands a balanced course of study. 


* Because pupils must work to achieve 
its goals. 


® Because its examiners are sent from 
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with local affairs. 


® Because its membership embraces the 
the leaders from coast to coast. 


°® Because the Guild is a non-profit 
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to the professional. 
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and Spanish, and therefore it devolves on Latin Ameri- 
can music educators to include Latin American folk music 
in the music education programs. The following recom- 


mendations were made: 

(1) Emphasis on folk music and folk dances. 

(2) Inclusion of folk lore in the music education program. 

(3) Encouragement of recording of folk music for purposes 
of exchange with other Republics. 

(4) Publication of folk songs for use in individual Republics 
and for exchange with other Republics. 

(5) Adaptation of folk songs of each Republic according to 
suitability for various age levels of children. 

(G) Use of music of contemporary composers in the 
schools was strongly urged. Close cooperation between 
contemporary composers and music educators in each 
Republic and subsequent exchange and cooperation be- 
tween the two groups in all of the Republics were con- 
sidered among the most important aspects of a sound 
music education program. In this connection it was 
pointed out that a keen spirit of cooperation between the 
two groups already exists in the Latin American Repub- 
lics. There is needed now a planned program of coopera- 
tion to include: 

(1) Promotion of interest of composers in music education. 

(2) Promotion of interest of music educators in contemporary 
music. 

(3) Exchange of information so that composers will understand 
the type of composition suitable for school use; and so that music 
educators will be able to interpret and appreciate the idiom of 
modern composition. 

(—H) Close cooperation between official radio authori- 
ties as well as with owners of commercial stations. Radio 
can be a powerful instrumentality in the development of 
music education in the Latin American Republics. 


Music Education in the Community 


Although community music, or the adult music educa- 
tion program, is not directly connected with the class- 
room program of music education, the music educator 
must necessarily consider it as part or as an extension of 
his responsibility. Over a period of years, with a balanced 
program of music education in the schools, a good com- 
munity music program is assured. Therefore the Coun- 
cil recommended : 

(A) Extension of general and special music programs 
into the community through special school events to 
which parents and friends of participating students may 
come. 

(B) Offer of services of special groups such as chor- 
uses, bands, orchestras, soloists and ensemble groups for 
community functions. In communities where profes- 
sional music groups are not available, school groups have 
an added responsibility to offer their services to the com- 
munities. 

(C) Good public relations program through press 
and radio. 

(D) Organization of parent-teacher choruses, orches- 
tras, bands, ensembles. 

(E) Organization of industrial choruses, orchestras, 
hands, ensembles. 

(F) Popular concerts (popular in content as well as 
price) by symphony orchestras and bands. 

(G) Development of folk music and dance clubs 
within each community. 
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(H) Organization of community festivals in which 
school and community groups, that is, amateur groups, 
and professional bands, orchestras and choruses partici- 
pate in the same program. 

+ 


The foregoing is a digest of the salient points brought 
out in the various sessions of the Advisory Council on 
Music Education in the Latin American Republics. Fol- 
lowing the analysis of the needs within the two programs, 
namely, music education in the curriculum and music 
education in the community, the Council devoted con- 
siderable time and thought to a consideration of certain 
recommendations which might be made which would 
give impetus to the entire movement. The following 
points were agreed upon: 


I, 


Exchange of music educators. It was unanimously 
agreed that there should be continued a constant ex- 
change of music educators not only between the United 
States and the other American Republics but also among 
the Latin American Republics, and between Latin Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world as well. Through the 
exchange of people there would naturally follow an ex- 
change of teaching materials and methods, all of which 
is very essential to a broad development of music educa- 
tion throughout the world. 


II. 


Necessity for the development of voluntary profes- 
sional organizations of music educators in each Republic, 
in the Latin American Republics as a whole, and in the 
hemisphere. Through each organization there would be 
a virtual clearing house for music education. These or- 
ganizations would include as members all persons inter- 
ested and actively engaged in the development of music 
education and would provide all members with equal 
rights to contribute to and at the same time to receive 
benefits from voluntary enterprise such as professional 
organizations afford. Although such professional or- 
ganizations would in no way be officially connected with 
local governments—state, country or hemisphere—there 
would be sought at the outset a working relationship and 
close cooperation with all such governments. 

It was, therefore, unanimously voted by the members 
of the Advisory Council on Music Education in the Latin 
American Republics in Cleveland, Ohio, on Monday, 
April 1, 1946, that there should be undertaken imme- 
diately by those present the organization of the Asoci- 
acién Latinoamericana de Educadores en Misica (Latin 
American Association of Music Educators) which would 
be the focal point of organization and clearing house for 
music education in the twenty Latin American Repub- 
lics. “ALADEM” thus had its modest but auspicious 
beginning. 

It was agreed that from the group present a secretary 
should be appointed for each Latin American Republic 
represented in Cleveland and that for those countries not 
represented, the assistance of the Music Division of the 
Pan American Union should be sought in the selection 
of suitable persons. 

It was further agreed that the next meeting of AL- 
ADEM be held in a South American country, the date 
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NOBLE CAIN’S 2 
PRE-HIGH SCHOOL * 
CHORUS BOOK * 


This book maintains a consistently high standard through- 
out the twenty artangements it contains for Unison Voices, 
Two and Three-Part Treble Voices, Two-Part Boys’ Voices, and 
S.A.B. and S.A.T.B. Mixed Voices. The contents include 
Handel’s Holy Art Thou; Chaminade’s Were I Gardener; 
Bach’s My Heart Ever Faithful; Morley’s Now Is the Time 
of Maying; The Merry Bells Are Ringing, by Praetorius; 
and the folk songs: The High Coasts of Barbery ; Come All 
You Worthy Christian Men; and Balloo Lammy. 


Price, 75 cents 


NOBLE CAIN’S 
INTRODUCTORY 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


This volume is designed to cover the first two years of 
High School work, and is arranged for groups of limited 
experience in part singing. Among its sixteen numbers are 
excellent arrangements for Two and Three-Part Treble 
Voices, Three and Four-Part Boys’ Voices, and Four-Part 
Mixed Voices. The titles include: Jesu, Word of God 
Incarnate (S.S.A.), by Mozart; Gretchaninoff’s Slumber 
Song (S.S.A.); Robert Gibb’s setting of Old King Cole 
(T.T.B.) and versions for mixed voices of Under Blossoming 
Branches by Meyer-Helmund; Let the Merry Bells Ring Out 
by Clough-Leighter; and the Suabian folksong, In Silent 
Night. 

Price, 75 cents 


NOBLE CAIN’S 
INTERMEDIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


From our extensive catalog Dr. Cain chose the fifteen 
numbers in this collection as being those best suited to the 
uses of Intermediate High School students. There are two 
numbers each for girls’ voices (S.S.A.) and boys’ voices 
(T.T.B.B.). The other eleven are for mixed chorus 
(S.A.T.B.). Outstanding among them are Dr. Cain's de- 
lightful arrangements of Lily Strickland’s My Lover Is a 
Fisherman; Rachmaninoff’s ecstatic Through the Silent 
Night, both for girls’ voices; a special adaptation of Deep 
River for boys’ voices (T.T.B.B.); and Teschner’s devout 
ill Glory, Laud, and Honor, in the exquisite Bach har- 
monization for Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.). 


THE GIST Price, 75 cents 
OF SIGHT- SINGING 


By LEO RICH LEWIS 


This little book more thoroughly explores a number of 
too-often-neglected channels to good musicianship. In a 
pocket size edition, it is a resourceful theoretical work, re- 
plete with vital information for the singer on many matters 
anent proficient sight-reading. Among the subjects consid- 
sred are: Scales and Stepwise Progressions ; Key Signatures ; 
Elements of Key, Scale, Rhythm; Real, Tonal, and Modal 
Chromatics ; The Minor Mode; The Circle of Fifths; Pitch; 
ete Also, there are a number of pages of Rudimentary 
Facts of Music. 


Price, Paper Cover, 60 cents 


THE TRAINING 
OF BOY'S VOICES 


By CLAUDE ELLSWORTH JOHNSON 


A most successful book on a subject of supreme impor- 
tance in vocal music. The work of an expert in its highly 
specialized field, it discusses sanely, wisely, and helpfully 
the various problems met with in training youthful voices. 
The nine chapter headings are: Children’s Natural Voices; 
Beainning Tone Production; Voice Training; Vocal Ezer- 
cises ; Music in Schools; Boys in Church Choirs ; Choosing 
Music from Modern Composers ; and The Selection of Music 
for Boys’ Voices. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.25 





NotABLE DITtTSon 
For Use in School 


MELODIA 


A Course in Sight-Singing 
By SAMUEL W. COLE and LEO R. LEWIS 


This standard work on sight-singing is complete from the 
simplest beginnings, and is intended to prepare students fo 
the most difficult requirements as set by the masters of 
choral composition. It is composed entirely of one and 
two-part exercises, starting with diatonic, step-wise melodies 
for unison singing, and further includes werk in Intervals, 
Rhuthm, Independence of Parts, and Canonic Imitation. 
There also are exercises in the Aeolian, Dorian, Jonian, 
Mizolydian, and Phrygian modes. At the end of each sec- 
tion there are blank pages for additional exercises. 


Price Complete, $2.00 


This book also is available in four separate parts: 
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TUNING-UP EXERCISES 


For Ensemble Singing 
By HARPER C. MAYBEE 


A series of brief “warming-up’”’ exercises for unison and 
part singing, designed for use at choral rehearsals and be- 
fore concerts. Besides helpful notes by the composer on 
the most advantageous of the exercises themselves, these 
books also include pertinent paragraphs on Rhythm, Tuning- 
up, Tone, Breathing, Diction, The Phrase, and Interpretation. 


Women’s Voices 
Men’s Voices 

Mixed Voices 
Junior High School 


Published for: 


Price, each book, 25 cents 


THE ART OF 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


By JOHN SMALLMAN and E. H. WILCOX 


This book constitutes one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the choral art to be published in many years, and is 
one highly recommended to all interested in choral work of 
the finer type. Besides discussions of such matters as 
Breathing, Pronunciation, Primary Vowel Sounds, Conso- 
nants, and The Rehearsal Period, it contains sixteen other 
¢hapters on the varied phases of choral singing, illustrated 
by as many choruses by master choral writers. 

Among the chapter headings and their related choruses 
are: Vowels introduced by Consonants (Ave Verum Corpus— 
Byrd) ; Tuning Sustained Chords(Adoremus Te—Palestrina) ; 
Tuning by Pitch Imitation (The Silver Swan — Gibbons) ; 
Dynamic Accent (Now Is the Month of Maying—Morley) ; 
Important Word Accent (Lovely Lady—di Lasso) ; The Shape 
of Long Phrases (Since First I Saw Your Face—Ford) ; 
Rhythmic Variety (Fair Phyllis—Farmer) ; and Simplicity 
(Almighty Father—Bach). 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 


ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 
First Year Second Year 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN and Al 


These albums, the joint compilatio: 
school music authorities, are outstan 
for youthful singers. Each has been 
sideration for young voices, and conté 
interpretation, as applied to the cont 

The First Year volume embraces t' 
art songs, among them The Rose | 
Dedication, and Out of My Sow’s Gr 
Purcell’s Passing By; Schumagn’s T 
Schubert’s Hedge Roses. 

The Second Year volume pfsents 
vanced works by Grieg, Simiing, 
Brahms, Franz, Schubert, and?Schu 
day composers, Strickland, Watts, | 
Preliminary notes by the editors are 

First Year: 
Medium High 
Medium Low 


Price, each volume, 


CLASSIC ITALIAN § 


For School and Studio 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN and BE 


Medium High Medium Low 


This treasury of early Italian gems 
taking care on the parts of Miss ¢ 
Consequently, we believe that it of 
remarkable assortments of worthwhi 
singers to be found. A guide to pro 
and there is a study note on eac 
Bencini, Frescobaldi, Giordani, Monte 
are includéd among the contents. 


Price, $1.00 


FRENCH ART SONG 


For School and Studio 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN and BE 
Medium High Medium Low 


The twenty numbers in this book - 
for their intrinsic beauties, but also 
tunities for interpretation they prov 
expanse of time from the days when M 
her lovely C’est mon ami to those 
Marie Widor, it reflects the musical 
highest estate. Study notes and a p 


provided. Price, $1.00 


SINGABLE SONGS 


For Studio and Recital 
Selected by MARTIN MASON 


High Voice Medium Val 
Mr. Mason’s compilation is Dne of 


and generally useful books of its kind 
the thirty judiciously chosen songs b 
finds many favorites, including Strick] 
a Flute; Blue Are Her Byes, by V 
Little Road to Kerry; Dedication, 

Spring, by Rachmaninoff ; Pirate Drea 
Art the Night Wind, by Gaul, and 


Slumber Song. Price, $1.00 
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THE ART OF 
VOCALIZATION 


Preparatory Course 


Compiled and Edited by EDUARDO MARZO 


One of the most widely used publications for voice stu- 
dents, this is a graded series of exercises and easy vocalises 
for beginners and for all voices. Selections from the works 
of Abt, Bordese, Concone, Lamperti, Lutgen, Marchesi, Nava, 
Panofka, Panseron, Randegger, Sieber, and others are used. 


Published for the following voices: 
Soprano Tenor 

Mezzo-Soprano Baritone 

Alto Bass 


Price, each, $1.25 


THE ART OF 
VOCALIZATION 


Compiled and Edited by EDUARDO MARZO 


A system of more advance studies, designed to follow the 
Preparatory Course, and which is made up of carefully 
chosen and well edited works by the great singing teachers 
of all time. 


Published in Three Books for Each Voice. 


a, eee 100 Vocalises in Three Books 
Mezzo-Soprano ...100 Vocalises in Three Books 
Cee re ea 100 Vocalises in Three Books 
TOME cc cccscoues 100 Vocalises in Three Books 
ee ee 100 Vocalises in Three Books 
eer eee 100 Vocalises in Three Books 


Price, each book, $1.25 


THE CLIPPINGER 
CLASS METHOD 


of Voice Culture 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Here is a practical, thoroughly efficient text book by an 
outstanding American authority which, by virtue of clarity 
of statement and consistently satisfactory results, has be- 
come an established favorite. 

Based on the soundest fundamentals, this book provides 
130 pages of informative text matter, technical material, and 
carefully selected songs and duets. Among the important 
subjects are: Breath Control; Vowel Formation; Vowel 
Color; Tone; Resonance; Diction; The Head Voice; and 


Interpretation. 
Price, $1.25 





Ditson Co. 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


* 
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* THE GLENN 
* FESTIVAL BOOK 


7 For Treble Voices (Unison, Two-Part, Three-Part) 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN 


Dr. Glenn’s book provides seventeen delightful choruses 
for treble voices, three of which are for unison singing, six 
for two-part work, and eight for three-part. Containing 
interesting folk material and arrangements from such mas- 
ters as Bach, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Schubert, it 
is one of the very finest collections of its kind. 


Price, 50 cents 


DITSON THREE-PART SONGS 
FOR MALE VOICES 


Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


A unique collection of T.T.B. and T.B.B. arrangements. 
Among the eighteen numbers included are: Bullard’s 
Winter Song; The Wreck of the “Julie Plante,’ by O'Hara; 
Bach’s beautiful Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring; and arrange- 
ments of the folksongs, John Peel and The Vicar of Bray 
(English); Sing to Me, Sweet Musetta (French); The 
Galway Piper (Irish) ; and All Through the Night (Welsh). 


Price, 75 cents 


DITSON TRIOS 


For Soprano, Alto, and Bass 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


This book of nineteen excellent arrangements was de- 
signed for ambitious S.A.B. groups. Besides such folk-tunes 
as Song of Friendship ; Good Morrow, Gossip Joan ; A-Roving, 
and A-Hunting We Will Go, it contains The Heavens Are 
Telling, by Beethoven; Where’er You Walk, by Handel; 
Serenade at Taos, by Widor; and Cadman’s At Dawning. 


Price, 75 cents 


THE A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


For Mixed Voices 
Edited by F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN and NOBLE CAIN 


The twenty-seven beautiful choruses in this collection are 
chiefly from the pens of early composers. Excellent, well 
balanced arrangements are an important feature through- 
out, and the fact that all parts are within a comfortable 
voice range makes them particularly useful for school con- 
certs. Sixteen secular choruses constitute the greater part 
of the contents, while the remaining eleven have sacred 
texts. Though great care has been used to include works 
not beyond average difficulty, the highest musical standards 
have been maintained. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


THE JUNIOR 
A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN and CAROL M. PITTS 


This book of thirty-eight engaging numbers is useful 
equally for groups doing first unaccompanied singing, and 
those more experienced ones wishing to extend their reper- 
toires. There are choruses for two-part treble voices, three- 
part voices (treble and mixed), four-part mixed voices, and 
five-part mixed voices. There are no extreme vocal demands, 
and the texts are well suited to High School uses. A num- 
ber of early composers are represented. Helpful hints to 
choral directors are included along with some excellent 
suggestions to the singers themselves. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 
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and place to be determined by the general committee who 
were elected as follows: Argentina—Alberto E. Ginas- 
tera; Brazil— José Vieira Brandao; Chile — Brunilda 
Cartes (who was also elected as General Secretary of 
ALADEM) ; Cuba—Margarita Menéndez; El Salvador 
—Humberto Pacas; Guatemala—Ismael Méndez-Zaba- 
dua; Uruguay—Alba Martinez Prado; Venezuela—Mrs. 
Adda Elena Sauce. 

It is the hope and recommendation of all members of 
the Advisory Council on Music Education in the Latin 
American Republics that, through the nucleus of pro- 
fessional organizations in each Republic, which when 
combined, comprise the Latin American Association of 
Music Educators (ALADEM), we shall within the 
reasonably near future be sufficiently organized and in- 
tegrated so that we can propose an Inter-American Asso- 
ciation of Music Education to include the entire hem- 
isphere, and that as a regular part of the machinery of 
the Inter-American Association of Music Education there 
can be organized an Inter-American Congress on Music 
Education. Through this Association we can exchange 
ideas, study common problems and share experiences and 
so advance the cause and service of music education in 
the schools and communities in each country in the hem- 
isphere. 











Assisting in the deliberations of the Council were the 
following: Argentina—Mr. and Mrs. Alberto E. Gina- 
stera, Mrs. Maria de Pini de Chrestia, Adriana Nelly 
Bermann; Brazil — José Vieira Brandao; Chile — 
Brunilda Cartes, chairman of the Council; Juan A. 
Orrego Salas, Catalina Spinetto Curtotti; Cuba— Mar- 
garita Menéndez; El Salvador— Humberto Pacas; 
Guatemala—Ismael Méndez-Zabadta; Uruguay—Alba 
Martinez Prado, Bettina Rivero; Venezuela—Juan 
Bautista Plaza; Mr. and Mrs. Antonio J. Estévez, Mr. 
and Mrs. Angel Sauce. Auditors at all of the sessions 
were Charles Seeger, Chief, Music Division, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and Vanett Lawler, MENC Associate Execu- 
tive Secretary and Music Education Consultant, Music 
Division, Pan American Union. 

An interesting commentary should be made regarding 
the personnel of the Council. Although the primary 
function of the Council was to discuss, deliberate and 
recommend music education policies for the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, those participating represented not only 
the field of music education but also the fields of composi- 
tion, musicology and folklore. Such coordination, co- 
operation and fusion of interests augurs well for the 
whole future of music in the Latin American Republics— 
particularly music education. 


Exhibitors’ Association Plans For 1947 


HE HARD-WORKING Officers and directors of the 

Music Educators National Conference are to be 

congratulated upon their early release of the dates 
for the 1947 sectional meetings.* 

The dates for the six conventions were determined 
after much consideration and investigation in order to 
avoid conflict with the other National or State meetings, 
and taking into considera- 
tion prevailing weather con- 
ditions, transportation fa- 
cilities, and other factors 
conducive to the largest 
possible attendance of Con- 
ference members and ex- 
hibitors. Fortunately, there 
was only one change found 
to be necessary in the 
schedule tentatively decided 
upon in Cleveland. The 
Southwestern Conference 
will open March 12 instead 
of in April as first planned, 
and the North Central 
meeting is moved up to 
April 9. By switching the dates of these two sections, 
the Conference avoided conflicting bookings of other con- 
ventions previously made in both host cities, and also 
eliminated conflicts with state contest programs in cer- 
tain of the host states or in neighboring states. 

The transportation of exhibits is always of great con- 
cern to the Exhibitors’ Association, and this change in 
dates will alter but little the circuit as originally arranged 
by the officers of the Exhibitors’ Association and the Di- 
vision Conference presidents at Cleveland and announced 
in the April issue of the JOURNAL. 





Howard Lyons 
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With the dates officially set, the officers and Board of 
Directors of the Exhibitors’ Association are now able 
to start making arrangements for 1947 exhibits which 
will be held in conjunction with ix of the meetings. 
Just as soon as the official headquarters hotels are de- 
cided upon, display facilities will be carefully checked, 
arrangements made for the exhibit space, and announce- 
ments supplied to members of the Conference and the 
Exhibitors’ Association regarding the plans. 

J. Tatian Roach, past president, and Joseph Fischer, past 
secretary and treasurer, as well as their Board of Direc- 
tors, did a wonderful job preparing for our 1946 Cleve- 
land convention, and the members of the Exhibitors’ 
Association, as well as the visiting members of the Con- 
ference, were unanimous in thinking that the 1946 show 
was one of the most successful of all times. The present 
officers are planning to try to duplicate their wonderful 
success at the sectionals in 1947, and will try to offer 
the members of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence a series of exhibits of educational merit which will 
be, as always, one of the highlights of the meetings. 

—Howarp Lyons 
President, Music Education Exhibitors Association 


+> 


* The schedule for the 1947 Division meetings of the 
MENC is as follows: 

March 12-15, Southwestern, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

March 24-26, Northwest, Seattle, Washington. 

March 30-April 2, California-Western, Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 

April 9-12, North Central, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

April 17-19, Southern, Birmingham, Alabama. 

April 24-27, Eastern. Place to be announced soon. 
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New Recordings for Classroom Study 


FRITZ KREISLER, Violinist: Kreisler Program, includ- 
ing The Old Refrain, Miniature Viennese March, Lon- 
donderry Air, others. With Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
Donald Voorhees, Conductor. Album M-1044, $3.00. 


LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF, Duo-pianists: A Two- 
Piano Recital, including Andante and Variations, Op. 46 
—Schumann; Rondo, Op. 73—Chopin; Allegro brilliant 
— Mendelssohn. Album M/DM-1047, $4.85. 


BOSTON “POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Con- 
ductor: Strauss Polkas, inc luding Tik Tak Polka, Sans 
Souci Polka, Pizzicato Polka, others. Album M-1049, 
$3.00. 


>... . . ws . 
Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes 





SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S interpretation of this 


new Copland suite is another RCA Victor triumph in 


recorded music for junior and senior high.school study. 


Teachers will find it especially helpful in integrating 
the study of American music with social studies of 
American culture. Album Ha $4. 10. 








Ralph Bellamy’s thrilling recording of the Rubdiydt 
is a must for your music library. Colorful illustra- 
tions and desc ‘riptive text supplementing the rec- 
ords will aid in classroom discussion. With Victor 
Chamber Orchestra, Macklin Marrow, Conductor. 
M/DM.-1055, $3.35. (To be released in July.) 
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Our National 
Anthem 


HE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, by act of Congress, is 

the official Anthem of the United States of America. 

The music is attributed to John Stafford Smith 
(1750-1836), English organist, composer, and music 
antiquary. The melody was commonly known in the 
United States about 1800 and was frequently associated 
with patriotic verses. The words of The Star-Spangled 
Banner were written in 1814 by Francis Scott Key 
(1780-1843) near the close of the second war for inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. Key, a lawyer and patriot of Baltimore, Maryland, 
through a series of somewhat extraordinary circum- 
stances witnessed from a ship off the coast a battle 
involving sea and land forces. During the day and into 
the darkness of the night, Mr. Key and his companions, 
with the aid of field glasses, observed the progress of 
the battle, constantly and anxiously watching the United 
States flag over the fort on the shore. Thus we find in 
the Anthem such phrases as: “O’er the ramparts we 
At the twilight’s last gleaming . . . By 
the dawn’s early light . . . The rockets’ red glare... . 
Gave proof thro’ the night . . . That our flag was still 
there.” And thus it was that after his all-night vigil, 
approaching dawn disclosed the flag still waving, and 
gave Mr. Key the inspiration for the stanzas of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, which naturally fitted into the meter of 


watch’d . 





THIS ARTICLE was originally prepared at the re- 
quest of the State Department for distribution in 
other countries. Its contents should be better known 
to all citizens of the United States, and the sugges- 
tions regarding the use of the National Anthem 
should be read carefully and taken to heart, as the 
national anthem of no other country is treated so 
carelessly as our own—a condition that can and 
should be remedied. No group is in a position to do 
this as completely as are teachers of school music. 

What reason can we give for allowing the Anthem 
to fall into disuse until a war develops? Is it a war 
song only with no message of constant patriotism? 
Not so long as the final stanza exists—the best of the 
four. There is a position between the perfunctory 
singing of a stanza or two at all meetings which de- 
generates into as unthinking an act as the daily 
repetition of the pledge of allegiance by elementary 
children of all ages too often becomes, and the total 
neglect with which the Anthem is treated almost 
generally during peace time. 

The MENC committee on patriotic songs pro- 
vided some interesting information on this matter 
at the Cleveland meeting. They listed The Star- 
Spangled Banner, America, America the Beautiful 
and The Battle Hymn of the Republic in that order, 
as important musical expressions of patriotism 
which should be learned during the primary grades, 
memorized, and sung frequently at assemblies or 
other suitable occasions. They advocate serious 
study of these songs through learning their history 
and building study or program units about them 
as a means of making their use more significant. 

Expressing an emotion or conviction makes it 
more positive. Is there ever a time when we do not 
need a conviction of the devotion we owe the “‘land 
of the free and the home of the brave’’? 

—Charles M. Dennis 
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the stirring melody which he knew so well, and which 
perhaps was singing in his ears at the time. 

As is the case with many such spontaneous composi- 
tions, the original text and even the music as first used 
were altered in the various processes of editing and re- 
printing. It was not until 1918 that a joint committee of 
twelve leading American music educators and musicians, 
in cooperation with the United States War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities and the Music 
Educators National Conference, made a thorough investi- 
gation in order that the authentic text and music might 
be determined and established as the official “Service 
Version.” This official version is now in common use 
throughout the United States. However, the original was 
in the key of B-flat and, in 1942, at the instigation of the 
Music Educators National Conference, a new committee* 
(which included members of the 1918 committee) rec- 
ommended that the official singing key for mixed voices 
be A-flat. 

The Service Version now recommended for general 
audience singing is the same as that prepared by the 
1918 committee, with the exception of the transposition 
to the key of A-flat, in order to make the Anthem more 
singable by mixed audiences, and a few minor changes 
in punctuation and wording in order to make the lyric 
authentic. 

The 1942 committee also adopted a “Code for the 
National Anthem,” setting forth in one document the 
generally accepted procedures and formalities associated 
with the playing or singing of the Anthem. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from this Code: 


The Star-Spangled Banner should be sung at a moderate tempo. 
(The metronome indications in the Service Version are: quarter 
note = 104 for the verse, and quarter note = 96 for the chorus.) 

Since the message of the Anthem is carried largely in the 
text, it is essential that emphasis be placed upon the singing 
rather than the instrumental performance. The leader should 
address himself to those assembled and invite their participation. 
If an announcement is necessary, it might be stated as follows: 
“We shall now sing our National Anthem,” or “So-and-so will 
lead you in singing our National Anthem.” 

It is customary for the audience or group singing the National 
Anthem to stand facing the flag or the leader, in an attitude of 
respectful attention. Outdoors, men should remove their hats. 
When it is not physically inconvenient to do so, the members of 
a band or orchestra may stand while playing the National 
Anthem. 

The National Anthem is customarily sung at the opening of 
a meeting or program, but special circumstances may warrant 
placing the singing at some other point in the program. 

In publishing The Star-Spangled Banner for general singing, 
the melody, harmony, and syllable divisions of the Service Ver- 
sion of 1918 should be used. In publishing for vocal groups, the 
voice parts of the Service Version should be adhered to. For 
purposes of quick identification, the words “Service Version” 
should be printed under the title. 

It is not in good taste to make or use sonhisticated concert 
versions of the National Anthem, as such. (This does not refer 
to incorporating the Anthem, or portions of it, in extended works 
for band, orchestra, or chorus.) 

For mass singing by adults, and for band, orchestra, or other 
instrumental performances. the key of A-flat is preferable. For 
treble voices, the key of B-flat may be used. 

If an instrumental introduction is desired, it is suggested that 
the last two measures be used. 

This Code for the National Anthem is intended to apply in 
every mode of civilian performance and to the publication of the 
music for such performance. 


* The 1942 National Anthem Committee was comprised of repre- 
sentatives of principal musical and educational organizations of the 
United States and representatives of the War and State Departments. 


Through the recently created MENC Committee on Patriotic Music 
(Peter W. Dykema, chairman), the Conference continues to co- 
operate with other national organizations and government depart- 
ments in matters pertaining to the singing and playing of the 
National Anthem—fostering its use at suitable times and places 
and in fitting manner, choice of appropriate key, stanza or stanzas 
to use when the entire Anthem is not sung, dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding the “Code,” etc. 
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“Bill’’ Conrad, expert valve gee Reno Benfer, skilled key (ae ae » “ William Funkhouser, wood- 
designer and builder, with ? % ‘ maker, has been associated oe, tS wind instrument builder, has 
Conn since Nov. 10, 1887. eo ie with Conn since 1899. - ¢ worked for Conn since 1892. 


--- BACK ON THE JOB FOR YOU! 


After four long years of war-instrument production, Conn craftsmen are back 
on the job for you... building those fine Conn band instruments for which you 


have patiently waited. The six seasoned veterans pictured are representative of 116 expert band 





instrument artisans who have 25 years or more of continuous Conn service to their credit... 
men who have devoted their entire working lifetimes to their craft. Nowhere in the entire band 


instrument industry are there men with such experience, such skill and such devotion to their jobs. 


YOUR NEW CONN WILL HAVE THIS ADVANTAGE 
Because these Conn craftsmen are the finest in the world...and because they have the latest, 
most modern precision tools and machinery to aid them—your new Conn will be a masterpiece 
of workmanship, a thrill to play. No znstrument made gets such attention by fine artisans in every 
stage of manufacture! Buy Conn with confidence... it’s the instrument that has everything —in 
craftsmanship, in tone quality, intonation and mechanical action. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 


This advertisement is one of a series 
on Conn Craftsmen. 


“CHOICE OF THE ARTISTS” * * \ OF CHAMPIONS” 


RSS 


“Cracker” Pettit has been e “Irv”? Leatherman, sax ; Frank Hart, final adjuster of 
- cup mouthpiece instruments, 


building Conn cup mouth- and woodwind tester, has 


piece instruments since 1898. eye ae, = worked for Conn since 1902. started with Conn in 1903. 
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State Music Education 


ctivities 


MENC state affiliates and cooperating 
organizations, in this unprecedented pre- 
season preview of the nationwide activities 
program for the 1946-47 school year, give 
convincing proof that music educators 
have been “looking and planning ahead.”’ 


Note: The information supplied here is condensed 
from reports presented at the State Representatives 
Assembly in Cleveland and from additional data 
obtained through a survey in which state officers 
and state representatives participated. 


Alabama Music Educators Association is joining with the 
Birmingham Public Schools in preparation for the 1947 meet- 
ing of the MENC Southern Division to be held in Birming- 
ham April 17-19. District meetings will be held in October 
and November, coinciding with the district meeting of the 
Alabama Education Association. The 1947 AMEA annual 
business meeting will be held in March; area and state festi- 
vals during the spring in cooperation with the Alabama High 
School Festival Association, an AMEA auxiliary of which 
Victor Young, Montevallo, is president. 

The officers who will formulate and direct the activities of 
the AMEA through 1947-48 are: Pres—Yale H. Ellis, Mont- 
gomery; Vice-Presidents—Elizabeth Ozley, Birmingham; 
Stanley Willson, Northport; Margaret Christy, University; 
Sec.-Treas.—Paul W. Mathews, Montgomery; immediate 
Past Pres.—Travis Shelton, Sylacauga. 


Arizona members are planning the following festivals for 
1947: Northern District—Arizona State College, Flagstaff, in 
March; Eastern District—Gila Jr. College, Thatcher, in April; 
Southern District—University of Arizona, Tucson, in Febru- 
ary or March; Central District—Arizona State College, 
Tempe. Although there are no state contests, an all-state 
chorus and orchestra perform at the teachers institute each 
year. Other plans projected, which promise an active sea- 
son for Arizona MEA and its constituents, will be presented 
at the annual business meeting and election to be held in 
Phoenix early in November. George F. Backe, Prescott, is 
president and Evan A. Madsen, Thatcher, secretary-treasurer. 


Arkansas music educators, according to MENC State Rep- 
resentative Ruth Klepper Settle of Little Rock, are planning 
a festival board meeting for September; a music meeting 
with the Arkansas Education Association, November 7-9, and 
annual district and state vocal festivals for April. Instru- 
mental clinics and contests will also be held. A special proj- 
ect this past year has been that of determining the credit 
required for teaching certificates. They are busy on plans 
for a workshop for the summer of 1947. 

President of the Music Section of the AEA is Mary 
Frances Clifford, Little Rock; Vice-Pres—C. E. McMeans, 
North Little Rock; Festival Chairman—Ruth Klepper Settle, 
Little. Rock. 


California music educators in their six district affiliated or- 
ganizations are developing a state-wide unification of organi- 
zational machinery in music education activities. State Rep- 
resentative Fred Ohlendorf serves as liaison officer for these 
six disttict units and the MENC. 

California Bay District plans meetings of a clinical nature, 
as well as the B-O-V festival May 2 and 3, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. The 1946-47 program of activities will also 
include visits to related activities outside the teaching field, 
such as radio and movie studios. Next business meeting 
October 1947, Modesto. Pres.—Reginald Krieger, Hay- 
ward; Vice-Pres.— Lorraine Walsh, San Francisco; Sec- 
Treas.—Constance Frazier Palmer, Oakland. 

California Central District is planning a clinic or an evening 
dinner meeting early in November, 1946. Another clinic 
meeting will be held early in 1947 and another in March or 
April along with the District Festival. The first business 
meeting of the next school year will be in October at the 
Californian Hotel in Fresno. Officers who will handle the 
reins until October, 1947: Pres—Donald K. Brooks, Sanger; 
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1946—1947 


Ist Vice-Pres.—Oscar Riehl, Coalinga; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Jack 
Ritchie, Caruthers; Sec.-Treas.—Helen W. Johnson, Fresno. 

California Northern District holds two large meetings each 
year, one in November during the Teachers’ Institute and the 
other in the spring. Officers elected May 10, 1946, in Sacra- 
mento to carry on for the next two years are: Pres.—Stewart 
Tulley, Sacramento; Vice-Pres—Ruth Rowland Taylor, 
Chico; Directors—David Marr, Redding; Eugene Stoddard, 
Woodland; Harold George, Grass Valley. The Sec.-Treas. 
will be appointed by the executive board. 

California North Coast District tentative plans include a 
clinic in October, to be held in Eureka in conjunction with 
the business meeting and election, the Mendocino County 
Festival in Ukiah, and the Humboldt County Festival in 
Eureka in May, 1947. The following will hold office until 
fall: Pres—Robert L. Sharp, Covelo; Vice-Pres.—Robert 
Lockhart, Cummings; Sec.-Treas.—William Crane, Ferndale. 


California Southern District music educators have estab- 
lished the theme for their fall meeting as “Audio-Visual Aids 
in Music Education.” Section meetings for this early Decem- 
ber clinic are to include: (1) Radio music, (2) recordings of 
demonstration groups and immediate playbacks, (3) a con- 
tinuation of the study of films in music education. 

An outstanding event for Southern District music educat- 
ors was the following four-fold program presented in the 
Walt Disney Studios on May 18: (1) National Conference 
Panorama (reports of the highlights of the Cleveland con- 
vention), (2) illustrated discussion by Carl Nater and Jose 
Rodriguez relative to a contemplated series of music educa- 
tion films to be produced by Walt Disney Productions, (3) 
preview of Peter and the Wolf, and (4) panel discussion led 
by Helen Dill, National Chairman of Film Music. Lorin F. 
Wheelwright, president of the MENC California-Western 
Division, summarized the program; the Southern District 
California School Band and Orchestra Association, and the 
Southern California Vocal Association sponsored the after- 
noon session for the hundreds of educators attending. 

Southern District officers who will carry through until 
spring 1947 are: Pres——Dorothy A. Hawkins, Huntington 
Park; Vice-Pres—Van A. Christy, Santa Barbara; Sec.— 
Helen W. Bicknell, Los Angeles; Treas—Mary F. Shouse, 
Long Beach. 

California Central Coast District music educators are plan- 
ning a workshop during the Teachers’ Institute in November 
and a festival to be held at Santa Cruz in April. The next 
business meeting and election will be held in Monterey in 
May 1947. Until that time, the following officers will direct 
the music education activities of this area: Pres.—Clifford 
Anderson, Monterey; Vice-Pres.—Carl- Loveland, San Luis 
Obispo; Sec.-Treas—Bess E. Ward, Pacific Grove. 


Colorado music educators will meet: with the CEA in Oc- 
tober and will hold the CMEA clinic some time later during 
the winter. In addition to the competition-festivals to be 
held in the spring, much attention will be devoted to the 
biennial meeting of the. Southwestern Conference in Tulsa 
April 10-12. Officers, who will serve until July 1, 1948: Pres. 
—Katharyn E. Bauder, Ft. Collins: Vice-Pres—Homer Flick, 
Palisade; Sec.-Treas.—Forrest.Goff, Denver. 


Connecticut music educators are planning an all-state clinic, 
chorus, orchestra and band, to be held in Hartford, October 
23-25. Three separate weeks.of festivals will occupy promi- 
nent places in the plans for next spring. Officers of Connecti- 
cut MEA, elected to serve until June 1947: Pres.—G. Albert 
Pearson, Manchester; Vice-Pres.——Betty Sonier, Winsted; 
Sec.—Audrey Thayer, Elmwood; Treas—Mary McElligott, 
Greenwich. 

Delaware. Annual business meeting and election of DMEA 
officers will be held the third week in October in Wilming- 
ton. Early May will feature a choral and band festival. The 
date for a string clinic has not been settled. Delaware MEA 
provides the music for all sessions of the state education 
association and holds annual meetings in conjunction with 
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The Outstanding 
Festiwal Selection 
FOR BAND 


CARIBBEAN 
FANTASY 


By JOHN J. MORRISSEY 











Additional Contest Selections 
ALLA MARCIA DANSE RUSSE (Petrouchka) 
(from “Karelia Suite” Op. 11) Stravinsky-Goldman 
Sibelius-Goldman MALAGUENA 
AN AMERICAN RHAPSODY Lecuona-Yoder 
cmasiineaadee MARCH (Love of the Three Oranges) 
ANDALUCIA Prokofieff-Cray 
etaeeaaietaael MARCHE SARCASTIQUE 
BERCEUSE AND FINALE (Firebird) (from “Hamlet") 
Stravinsky-Goldman Shostakovich-Cray 
BOLERO RITMICO THEME (Piano Concerto A Minor) 
Longas-Yoder Full Band 1007 Sym Bond 1.50 
Full Band 2.00 —Sym. Band 3.00 a ee ee See. 
CONDOR PASA, EL (Inca Dance) "HEME (Piano Concerto By Minor) 
Robles-Yoder Full Band 1.00 —Sym. Band 1.50 
CURTAIN-RAISER AND COUNTRY TRIUMPHAL MARCH 
DANCE (Peter and the Wolf) 
R. F. Goldman Prokofieff-Goldman 


FULL BAND $3.50—SYM. BAND $5.50 (Except where otherwise noted) 


Available at your Music Dealer or from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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the DEA each year. All-state festivals are jointly sponsored 
by the DMEA and the University of Delaware. It is hoped 
that clinics will be started. An intensive effort has been put 
forth on the membership drive to enroll all of the many new 
teachers in the state. 

DMEA officers who will start the 1946-47 school year are: 
Pres.—Walter L. Mitchell, Wilmington; Vice-Pres.—Eliza- 
beth C. Bennett, Milford; Sec——Sarah Goldstein, Wilming- 
ton; Treas.—Harley S. Hastings, Wyoming. 


Florida music educators will hold the band, orchestra, and 
vocal clinic in November in Tampa. FMEA combines the 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations of Florida and spon- 
sors the state music clinic. The present Florida MEA officers 
are: Pres.—O. J. Kraushaar, Lake Wales; Vice-Pres.—Mar- 
guerite Porter, Daytona Beach; Sec.-Treas.—Olive M. Menz, 
St. Petersburg. 


Georgia. A piano clinic will be sponsored by GMEA in 
November, a vocal clinic also in the fall, and an instrumental 
clinic in February. All of these will be held at the Georgia 
State College for Women at Milledgeville. The elimination 
festivals for elementary, junior and senior high schools will 
be held in the ten Georgia districts in March in preparation 
for the state festivals to be held April 9-11. The next busi- 
ness meeting will be held in May. 

GMEA officers, elected to serve until June 1, 1947, are: 
Pres.—Major William T. Verran, Milledgeville; Vice-Pres.— 
C. W. Scudder, Cordele; Sec.-Treas——Maggie Jenkins, Mil- 
ledgeville; Instrumental Chairman—William H. Gore, Al- 
bany; Vocal Chairman — Alberta Goff, Milledgeville; Piano 
Chairman—Lylla Bussey, Albany; Festival Chairman—A. 
R. Strang, Cordele; Exec. Sec—Max Noah, Milledgeville. 


Illinois. Plans for an extensive program of music educa- 
tion activities for the coming year were drawn up at the 
meetings of the Illinois MEA executive and advisory boards 
in June, and with the dates and places for the 1946-47 clinics, 
will be announced later. The Association will continue to 
cooperate with Illinois High School Associations in the an- 
nual contests. 

IMEA officers: Pres—J. Irving Tallmadge, Maywood; 
Vice-Pres—Theodore Paschedag, West Frankfort; Exec. 
Sec.—Raymond N. Carr, Glen Ellyn; Sec.-Treas.——Beulah I. 
Zander, Chicago. 


Indiana music educators are giving an important place on 
their schedule to the North Central Conference to be held 
in Indianapolis, April 9-12. Plans are now being made for 
a major contribution to the convention program, in which the 
Indiana Music Education Association and the In-and-About 
Indianapolis Music Educators Club will participate. 

IMEA will hold clinics throughout the state in the fall 
for band, orchestra and vocal teachers, and plans for both 
clinics and festivals will be drawn up by the officers who are 
being elected as this issue goes to press. The present roster 
includes: Pres.—Vernon E. Spaulding, Crawfordsville; 1st 
Vice-Pres—wWill Bryant, Terre Haute; 2nd Vice-Pres.— 
Thelma Sines, Logansport; Sec.-Treas.——Harold C. Manor, 
Bloomington. Editor of the “Indiana Musicator”’—Newell H. 
Long, Bloomington. 


Iowa. Tentative plans include a meeting in October of 
the combined state music associations, one in November with 
the State Teachers Association, and one in March during the 
North Central Convention in Indianapolis. An election is 
being conducted by mail at the time these lines are written, 
and the new officers will have the benefit of a survey of 
opinions of the members on various questions submitted with 
the election ballots. Those for the past term were: Pres.— 
Myron E. Russell, Cedar Falls; Vice-Pres.—Stanford Hul- 
shizer, Des Moines; Sec-Treas.—Margaret Porter Kamradt, 
Cedar Rapids. The Iowa Centennial will be the theme of 
next year’s programs and concerts. 


Kansas Music Educators Association will hold various 
workshops and clinics during the annual meeting November 
1-2 in Topeka. Contests and festivals will be held under the 
jurisdiction of the Kansas State High School Activities As- 
sociation, dates and places to be announced later. 

KMEA officers until November 1946 are: Pres.—Gerald 
N. Weaver, Pratt; Vice-Pres.—Catharine Strouse, Emporia; 
Sec.—Lucile Bower, Wichita; Treas.—J. J. Weigand, Law- 
rence. 


Kentucky Music Educators Association reorganized in 
April and tentatively set plans for eleven district meetings 
to be held in the fall throughout the state. A Board of Con- 
trol meeting will be held in December, and plans for clinics 
are being considered, in addition to the general meeting in 
Louisville in April. Festivals and contests are held under 
the jurisdiction of the Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky with the KMEA serving in an advisory 


capacity. 
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Three projects of interest for the coming year include the 
movement for a state supervisor of music, a study to work 
out a systematic calendar of activities for the entire state 
to be published in the fall of each school year so all con- 
cerned can better make plans, and a movement to include 
provision or participation in the organization, membership 
and activities program of teachers of piano and all private 
music teachers. 

The following will serve as KMEA officers until April 1947: 
Pres.—Chester C. Travelstead, Lexington; Ist Vice-Pres.— 
James E. Van Peursem, Richmond; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Virginia 
Murrell, Bellevue; 3rd Vice-Pres—Dean Dowdy, Madison- 
ville; Sec.-Treas—Helen Boswell, Louisville. 


Louisiana plans include a fall clinic in September for the 
selection of judges and contest music, an annual meeting 
which will be held in conjunction with the Louisiana Teach- 
ers Association with a program of demonstrations and clinics, 
and spring festivals for district and state participation. 

Louisiana MEA officers, whose terms carry through to the 
end of 1947, are as follows: Pres—Rene A. Louapre, New 
Orleans; Ist Vice-Pres—Harold Ramsey, Bossier City; 2nd 
Vice-Pres—Francis Bulber, Lake Charles; Sec.-Treas.— 
Howard C. Voorhies, New Orleans. 


Maine music educators will meet October 24 for the annual 
business meeting and election of officers. On the following 
day, clinics will be held with outstanding conductors and 
teachers. Since becoming affiliated in October 1945, the 
Maine MEA has more than doubled its membership. Festi- 
vals are carried on in the three districts of the state, and 
because of the great distances most of the Association meet- 
ings are sectional get-togethers. 

The very able leaders of this organization who will hold 
office until October 1946 are: Pres.—Madeline F. Perazzi, 
Portland; Ilst Vice-Pres.—Priscilla Blaisdell, Bangor; Or- 
chestra Vice-Pres. Mary Smart, Dexter; Band Vice- 
Pres.—Alton Robinson, Lewiston; Vocal Vice-Pres.—Mrs. 
Maud Haines, Portland; Sec.-Treas.—Mrs. Ethel Wardwell, 
Lisbon Falls. 


Maryland Music Educators Association announces tenta- 
tive plans which include a meeting in Baltimore October 18- 
19 with clinics, panel discussions and concerts by all-state 
chorus and orchestra. This meeting will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the Maryland State Teach- 
ers Association. 

MMEA officers until October 1948 are: Pres.—Mrs. Fran- 
ces J. Civis, Baltimore; Vocal Vice-Pres—Miriam L. Hoff- 
man, Hagerstown; Band Vice-Pres.—Charles C. T. Stull, 
Frederick; Orchestra Vice-Pres.—Osmar P. Steinwald, Bal- 
timore; Sec.-Treas.—Martha Tovell, Reisterstown. 





Massachusetts Music Educators Association will hold its 
1947 Eastern Festival on May 12 and the Western event on 
May 19. The next business meeting will be held in Boston 
in September 1946. A full year of activities was participated 
in during 1945-46, with clinics, meetings of the officers and 
Board of Control, National Music Week activities, and festi- 
vals. 

Officers until 1948 include: Pres.—Doric Alviani, Amherst; 
Orchestra Vice-Pres.—Gordon Joslin, Brookline; Vocal Vice- 
Pres.—Helen Curry, Fitchburg; Band Vice-Pres.—Raymond 
egies Waltham; Sec.-Treas.—Marguerite Johnson, Fair- 

aven. 


Michigan music educators’ organizations, according to 
MENC State Representative Paul L. Rainier of Adrian, are 
planning vocal and instrumental competition-festivals on a 
state-wide basis for the coming year. Dates and places will 
be announced later. 

The Michigan School Vocal Association sponsors vocal 
festivals under the presidency of Walter Bloch, Flint, and 
the Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association spon- 
sors the instrumental contests and functions under the leader- 
ship of Kenneth Bovee, Oxford. 


Minnesota Music Educators Association October 24 meet- 
ing will be held in conjunction with the biennial state meet- 
ing of the MEA. A special feature will be the all-state choir 
and all-state band sponsored by the MMEA. The annual 
winter clinic will be held in February at the University of 
Minnesota. 

The Minnesota MEA has made a thorough study of the 
music curriculum preparatory to the revision of the Min- 
nesota Course of Study in Music in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education. Top priorities among com- 
ing activities will be given to the encouragement of school 
orchestras, music in rural schools, and a movement to secure 
a state director or supervisor of music. 

MMEA officers who will serve until February 1947 are: 
Pres—Paul W. Stoughton, Northfield; Band Vice-Pres.— 
H. L. Lidstrom, Red Wing; Orchestra Vice-Pres.—A. L. 
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The most complete and comprehensive modern methods ever published! 
Educators and students will find that these methods cover every 
phase of technique and are amply illustrated with practical studies. 
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EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 

CORNET AND TRUMPET 
Contains complete explanation of the No 
Pressure System, with photographic illus- 
trations. Also complete instruction on 
breathing, tonguing, slurring, staccato, high 
tones, pedal tones, lip trills, transposition, 
trumpeting, daily drill, and 35 other sub- 


jects. Over 300 pages of exercises, 44 
solos, 44 duets and 49 test studies. 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.00 Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.00 Part 4—Professional 2.00 
Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
SAXOPHONE 


A veritable “Saxophonists Encyclopedia.” 
This method has been universally accepted 
as the most valuable of its kind and has 
been adapted for required study by many 


of America's leading educators. 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.25 Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.50 Part 4—Professional 2.00 


Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN 


Contains the famous Eby No Pressure in- 
structions and a thorough explanation of 
holding the horn. Includes lessons in low 
and high tones, slurring, staccato, legato, 
tone, transposition . . . plus solos, duets 
and professional studies. Develops unusual 
lip endurance. 


Part 1—Foundation. 2.00 Port 2—Advanced.. 2.50 


Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CLARINET 


Contains complete explanation of the three 
standard methods of playing the clarinet 
including a thorough explanation of the 
method used by LeFevre, Strasser and 
Schrevers together with photographs. In- 
cludes 164 finger exercises for developing 
all possible finger combinations and 42 
“tone melodies.” 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.75 Part 3—Advanced.. 2.00 
Part 2—Intermediate 2.00 Complete 


EBY’S 

ARBAN METHOD 
IN THE BASS CLEF FOR 
TROMBONE, BARITONE, Etc. 


Contdins bass-clef chart for trombone and 
baritone and an explanation of the No 
Pressure System. Also a complete list of 
Arban exercises, including attack, tonguing, 
slurring, syncopation, scales, intervals, em- 
bellishments, triplets, cadenzas, triple- 
tonguing, etc. Plus many studies and solos 
— all in bass clef. 


Part 1\—Foundation. 2.00 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.25 
Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
BBb BASS, SOUSAPHONE, Etc. 


Develops style and gradual control of lips, 
tongue and tone. Contains fingering charts 
for E-flat, CC and BB-flat tubes, instructions 
on playing tuba, photos showing positions 
of lips, tongue and mouthpiece —plus thirty 
lessons for developing artistic playing. 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.50 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.00 


Complete 
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Swanson, Minneapolis; Vocal Vice-Pres——Carl Thompson, 
Bemidji; Community Music Vice-Pres.— Harry Wenger, 
Owatonna; Elementary and Rural Vice-Pres.—Robert Wins- 
low, Minneapolis; Sec.-Treas.—Ronald G. Riggs, St. Cloud; 
Director of Publicity—Orville Aftreth, Robbinsdale. 


Mississippi will have clinics in September to plan regional 
and state choral and piano festivals for March and April. 
Plans are also being formulated for county elementary festi- 
vals. A general meeting of Mississippi MEA will be held in 
conjunction with MEA in March. Officers whose terms con- 
tinue until June 1947 include: Pres.—Sarah Lee Ball, Jack- 
son; Ist Vice-Pres.—Louise Escue, Leland; 2nd Vice-Pres.— 
Kenneth Wright, Columbus; Sec.—Gwendolyn Steadman, 
Hattiesburg; Treas—Mrs. Hardy McKie, Goodman. 


Missouri members will meet November 6-9 in conjunction 
with the State Teachers Association meeting. A state clinic 
is planned for late January. The present motto is “Teaching 
with E’s” or “Devices to make teaching easier, effective, effi- 
cient, enjoyable .. .” Future plans also include small local 
clinics or workshops in various districts whenever convenient. 
The past year has seen approximately half of the music edu- 
cators throughout the state enroll as members. It has also 
brought about a news sheet entitled “Missouri School Music” 
which is proving very helpful in connection with the mem- 
bership campaign, clinic promotion, etc. 

The officers of Missouri MEA who will carry through until 
January 1947 are: Pres—Harling A. Spring, Kansas City; 
Band Vice-Pres.—Earle Dillinger, Chillicothe; Orchestra 
Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Fite, Carthage; Vocal Vice-Pres.—Mrs. 
Mary Franklin, St. Louis; Sec.-Treas—Arthur G. Harrell, 
Jefferson City. 


Montana music educators will hold their first fall meeting 
at Bozeman in October. The Board of Directors will meet 
at Helena during the Christmas holidays; regular district 
spring music festivals will be held in each of the eight 
MMEA districts; and the state solo and small ensemble 
festival will be held at the University of Montana in Mis- 
soula April 13. Region One Festival will be held in Billings 
May 10-11. 

Officers who will serve until October 1946: Pres——Stephen 
L. Niblack, Missoula; Ist Vice-Pres—Edmund P. Sedivy, 
Bozeman; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Stanley M. Teel, Missoula; Sec. 
—QOscar Bjorlie, Kalispell; Treas —Evelyn Russell, Glendive. 


Nebraska state music clinic, sponsored by the NMEA, 
will be held at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 21-23. The six district competition-festivals will be run 
off in April. The Nebraska High School Activities Associa- 
tion sponsors district contests under the direction of O. L. 
Webb, Lincoln. The annual business meeting of the Ne- 
braska MEA will be held the first week in September— 
probably at Kearney. There is no central state contest, but 
several state festivals will be held, including the Platte Val- 
ley Festival at Grant; The Corn Husker Conference Festival 
at Tekamah. 

NMEA officers, who will continue in their positions 
through 1947-48: Pres —Walter Olsen, Fremont: Band Vice- 
Pres.—H. A. Schrepel, Pawnee City; Orchestra Vice-Pres. 
—N. H. Shoemaker, Hastings; Vocal Vice-Pres.—Elizabeth 
Cummings, Kearney; Sec.-Treas.—S. Kenneth Lotspeich, 
Kearney; Delegate-at-Large—James Johnson, Scottsbluff. 


Nevada music educators, according to Theodore H. Post, 
MENC State Representative, have held no meetings or con- 
ferences since before the war, and consequently, there has 
been little or no organized activity participation in this state. 
The widely-separated locations of communities added to the 
difficulties of establishing an organization. However, there 
are several towns in the state that held their own festivals. 








New Hampshire music educators will meet during the state 
teachers meeting on October 17, at which time the New 
Hampshire Festival Chorus, Charles A. Woodbury conduct- 
ing, will be presented. Dates and places for further events 
will be determined later. 

New officers for NHMEA are being elected at the time 
this issue goes to press. Those currentlv in office are: Pres.— 
David Kushious, Portsmouth; Vice-Pres——Victor Wrenn, 
Lebanon; Vocal Vice-Pres.—Charles A. Woodbury, Keene; 


Orchestra Vice-Pres.—Elmer Wilson, Nashua; Band Vice- 
Pres—Malcolm Rowell, Newport: Sec—Ruth F. Sawyer, 
Portsmouth; Treas.—Mrs. Doris Buswell, Littleton. 


New Jersey will begin its 1946-47 season with the annual 
business meeting in Atlantic City on November 9. The All- 
State Orchestra and Chorus concert will be presented the 
next day in Convention Hall for NJFA, and will be repeated 
November 17 at Mosque Theatre in Newark. There are 
tentative plans for an Audio-Visual Forum in October and 
the Grand Convention Festival, elementary, junior and senior 
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high, including music, dances, pagentry and art. A string 
clinic will be held in the spring and there are requests for a 
teachers’ string orchestra to be formed before the end of 
1946. The activities which are carried on every year, but 
for which 1947 dates are not yet decided, include the Band 
Clinic, Vocal Forum, Composers Laboratory, the High School 
Choral Festival, and solo and ensemble auditions. 

In its capacity as the Department of Music of the New 
Jersey Education Association, the music educators group 
jointly functions with the state education association in vari- 
ous ways. One of the interesting projects during the past 
year was that of taking over the NJEA weekly radio pro- 
gram “Speaking of Schools” on station WAAT, Newark. 

Plans for expansion include encouragement of county 
festivals and junior memberships for college students in music 
education, a Who’s Who of music teachers in New Jersey, 
expansion of the publication “The Bulletin,” a committee on 
string and instrument problems, and promotion of clinics 
and forums for elementary teachers. The officers directing 
these plans include: Pres.—Philip Gordon, Newark; Ist Vice- 
Pres.—Warren Malpas, Linden; 2nd Vice-Pres—Doris E. 
Mooney, Montclair; Rec. Sec—Ruth Vincent, Westfield; 
Corres. Sec.—Beulah Arnold, Glen Ridge; Treas—Edmund 
Schill, Verona. 


New Mexico will hold its annual business meeting and elec- 
tion at the regular teachers’ meeting in Albuquerque in late 
October. The annual music educators clinic will be held at 
one of the state colleges the third week-end in January, and 
district music festivals will be held in the five districts dur- 
ing the spring of 1947. State officers: Pres.—Rollie V. Helt- 
man, Belen; Ist Vice-Pres.—Virginia McManus, Albuquer- 
que; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Ralph King, Portales; 3rd Vice-Pres.— 
Gillian Buchanan, Portales; 4th Vice-Pres—Josephine Wil- 
liams, Albuquerque; Sec.-Treas.—J. M. Collins, Mountainair. 


New York State School Music Association will hold nine 
area programs in November, the annual state conference at 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, in December, and 
the nine spring music festivals in May. 

The activities and projects sponsored by the NYSSMA in- 
clude all-state programs, summer reading clinic, state con- 
test-festivals, state conference and the all-state organizations 
of the conference, rotating orchestra, choir and band, the 
School Music News, and the State Manual which includes 
solo and ensemble material in six levels of difficulty. 

Holding office until December are: Pres.—Elvin L. Free- 
man, Pulaski; Band Vice-Pres.——George Christopher, Wash- 
ington; Orchestra Vice-Pres—Carl Frank, Dansville; Vocal 
Vice-Pres.—Frank Jetter, Amsterdam; Sec.-Treas.—Dean L. 
Harrington, Hornell; Editor of the NEWS—Frederic Fay 
Swift, Ilion. 


North Carolina music educators, according to E. H. F. 
Weis, MENC State Representative, are grouped in the fol- 
lowing organizations: The Music Section of the State Edu- 
cation Association, the Contest-Festivals Association, the 
Bandmasters Association, the Orchestral Association, the 
Choral Association, and the Piano Association. Plans are 
being drawn up in an attempt to cooridinate these into one 
state Music Educators Association. The constitution is 
drawn and will be presented to each group at the fall clinic 
and business meeting October 18 at Woman’s College, 
Greensboro. The contest-festival for high schools will be 
held April 22-25 in the same place. 


North Dakota is planning a band clinic for late October 
to be held at Fargo at the time of the annual meeting of the 
state education association. The state high-school music con- 
tests will be held in May. MENC State Representative John 
E. Howard of Grand Forks reports successful state contests 
held at the University of North Dakota in Grand Forks on 
May 16 and 17. 


Ohio music educators have had a very busy year. Besides 
serving as “host state” to the MENC convention and provid- 
ing a major contribution to the convention’s festival program, 
solo and ensemble contests were sponsored in both districts 
and state; band, orchestra and chorus contests were held in 
the districts; a state convention was held last December; 
plans have been prepared for the next year’s convention and 
business meeting in Springfield. 

This largest MENC state affiliate has selected the follow- 
ing officers to lead the OMEA through the coming year: 
Pres.—A. D. Lekvold, Oxford; Ist Vice-Pres—William Mc- 
Bride, Columbus: 2nd Vice-Pres—Howard Brown, Lorrain; 
Treas.—George Waln, Oberlin; Ex. Sec. and Editor of the 
Triad—Clark Haynes, Dayton. 


Oklahoma Music Educators Association will join the Tulsa 
Public Schools in sponsoring the biennial meeting of MENC 
Southwestern Division, to be held in Tulsa March 12-15, 1947, 
and plans are afoot for an important state project to be in- 
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FAIRCHILD 













any musical plrarce cqguatid again and again-—astautly/ 


Music study becomes exciting . . . 
alive .. . easy — with the new Fairchild 
Language Master. It’s a word spotting 
playback machine. Any word, any 
note, any musical phrase can be lo- 
cated instantly and repeated endlessly 
until mastered fully. How? By a simple 
dial reading and a simple lever setting. 

Instructors can chart music records 
to dial readings. Or where record- 
making equipment is available, instruc- 
tors may make recordings especially 
adapted to class needs. The result? 
Concentrated effective study of mu- 


sical theory, music appreciation and 
history directly from recordings. In 
addition, unusual music or folk songs 
can be repeated as often as necessary 
phrase by phrase for memorizing or 
reducing to score. 

The Fairchild Language Master is 
self-contained, attractively cased. The 
110-120 AC on-off switch, volume con- 
trol and illuminated ‘spotting’ dial are 
conveniently grouped on the turntable 
panel. The amplifier-speaker unit is 
mounted in the removable, cable con- 
nected cover. This permits the speaker 
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CAMERA 
AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


to face the class while the turntable, 
dial and spotting lever face the in- 
structor at his desk. Or, the playback 
may be connected to any independent 
amplifier or used with head phones 
for individual quiet study. 

The Fairchild Language Master — 
which is priced within range of both 
classroom and student ownership — 
can also simplify the teaching of the 
languages needed for an extensive 
repertoire. For complete information 
address: 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, 


Jamaica 1, New York. 
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PHIL GRANT 


MUSIC EDUCATOR and 
distinguished percussion art- 
ist with the Goldman Band 
and Pittsburgh Symphony. 





PERCUSSION 












RAISING 


STANDARDS 
In School Bands 
and Orchestras 


ee 


The GAA/5LH Drum Clinic & Demonstration 


HEN Phil Grant comes to your school 

to stage the Gretsch Drum Clinic and 
Demonstration, you can count on immediate 
and worthwhile results. 


Your young drummers (and sometimes their 
instructors, too) are going to acquire a new 
understanding of what sound percussion really 
is. And they will have felt a powerful urge to 
attain it for themselves. 


Covering all branches of percussion—the 
Drums, Tympani, Cymbals, Vibraharps, etc.— 
this demonstration holds its listeners spell- 


bound. And the question-and-answer period 
that follows the performance is one of the most 
appreciated features of the whole program. 


A Gretsch Drum Clinic and Demonstration 
for your school can be arranged either thru 
your local Gretsch dealer, or by letter to us 
addressed to Phil Grant, Educational Director. 
There is no financial obligation to you or the 
school. 

We recommend early action, if you are in- 
terested, because Mr. Grant’s schedule is filling 
up rapidly. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 














tegrated with the convention program. A state band clinic 
will be held at Oklahoma A & M College in Stillwater in 
December, an orchestra clinic in Norman, at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, and the annual business meeting in the spring—prob- 
ably in connection with the Tulsa convention. Nine dis- 
trict elimination contests, both vocal and instrumental, will 
be held in April, the locations to be announced later. Fol- 
lowing these will be the state finals and regional contests at 
Oklahoma University and Oklahoma A & M. 

All meetings of the Oklahoma MEA during the past year 
had splendid attendance, with great enthusiasm manifested 
for intensification of organized work. Officers who will serve 
until March, 1947: Pres—Wyatt C. Freeman, Tulsa; Vocal 
Vice-Pres—Henry S. Foth, Oklahoma City; Instrumental 
Vice-Pres.—Robert W. Sexton, Beaver; Sec.-Treas.—Lyle 
Upshaw, Cushing. 


Oregon music educators will hold state meetings in Oc- 
tober and in March. The northwest district of the state will 
hold a contest in Estacada about the middle of April, with 
other district contests to be arranged during the same gen- 
eral period. County festivals will be held during National 
Music Week. Oregon MEA members are looking forward 
4 a Northwest Conference meeting in Seattle, March 

The past year witnessed a tremendous renewal of partici- 
pation in music festivals in Oregon, with many fine clinics 
being held throughout the year, most of them being jointly 
participated in by both Washington and Oregon music edu- 
cators. 

Officers who will hold the reins until October, 1947: Pres.— 
Andrew Loney, Jr., Klamath Falls; Vice-Pres—Vernon Wis- 
carson, Salem; Sec.-Treas.—Fay Sparks, Canby; Editor— 
W. H. Hollensted, Portland; Chairman, Elementary Affairs— 
Karl Ernst, Portland; Chairman, Vocal Affairs—Dale Rob- 
bins, Bend; Chairman, Instrumental Affairs—G. D. Gadbois, 
Pendleton. 


_ Pennsylvania School Music Association plans for the com- 
ing year include a state choral festival in February, state 
band festival in March, and a state orchestra festival in May. 
The state contests are sponsored by the Pennsylvania For- 
ensic and Music League. The annual business meeting of 
the PSMA is scheduled for November, and the following 
officers will carry on until December, 1947; Pres—Hummel 
Fishburn, State College; 1st Vice-Pres——Stanley Fleming, 
Pittsburgh; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Stanley M. Gray, Berwyn; Sec.- 
Treas.—M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg. 


Rhode Island. The first fall meeting will be held on Oc- 
tober 25 at the Narragansett Hotel in Providence, after 
which meetings will be held on the first Tuesday of each 
month. During the past year, Rhode Island MEA has af- 
filiated with the MENC, sponsored a children’s orchestra con- 
cert in conjunction with two other organizations, and the 
first all-state senior high-school festival concert since the war 
was presented in a truly festival spirit. There are no music 
contests, as such, in the state. 

New officers are being elected as this issue goes to press. 
Officers who have served the past year: Pres.—Mary H. Rem- 
ington, East Providence; Vice-Pres——Lee McCauley, Kings- 
ton; Sec.—Madeline Johnson, Providence; Treas.—Beatrice 
Colvin, West Warwick. 


South Carolina. At a meeting of the music department 
of the S. C. Education Association in March, 1946, the music 
educators present unanimously voted to affiliate with the 
MENC. Nettie Arterburn of Rock Hill, the MENC State 
Representative, reports that definite steps have been taken 
to accomplish this affiliation. 


South Dakota is divided into seven regions for festivals, 
each of which is planning events for the coming year. Ger- 
trude Meyer of Aberdeen, MENC State Representative, re- 
ports that a regional clinic will be held in Aberdeen in Oc- 
tober. The contests are sponsored by the South Dakota 
High School Music Association, James: F. Slocum, Platte, 
President. 


Tennessee is divided into three divisions, with competition- 
festivals and clinics held in each one. These will be followed 
by state clnics. A festival program is to be presented as a 
feature of the Tennessee Education Association annual con- 
vention. 

Tennessee MEA, as another recent MENC affiliate, has 
devoted a great deal of the past year to membership promo- 
tion and encouragement of members to participate in state 
activities—with gratifying results. The following officers 
were elected as the first board of control and will serve 
TMEA until the spring of 1948: Pres——Wilson Mount, Mem- 
phis; Ist Vice-Pres——Maurice E. Haste, Humboldt; 2nd 
Vice-Pres. — Edward Hamilton, Knoxville; Sec.-Treas. — 
Viola Boekelheide, Nashville. 
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Texas plans to conduct clinics, festivals, etc., in the six 
regions of the state, and the senior colleges with music de- 
partments will hold workshops during the summer term. Nell 
Parmley, State Director of Music, Austin, is MENC State 
Representative for Texas music educators. 


Utah music educators have been very active since their 
recent affiliation with MENC and have built up a fine or- 
ganization to share with Salt Lake City Schools the 
responsibilities and privileges of 1947 host to the California- 
Western Conference, which will meet March 30-April 2 in 
Salt Lake City. A business meeting, with demonstrations 
and rehearsal clinics, is being planned for the State Education 
Association Convention in October, and a series of element- 
ary clinics will be given at several points throughout the 
state in the latter part of September and early part of 
October. All contests and festivals in Utah are under the 
jurisdiction of the High School Activities Association. 

— —e whose terms will carry through 1946-47: 
Salt Lake City; Vice-Pres. for 
Hyrum; Vice-Pres. for Orches- 
tra—John Stacey, Kaysville; Sec.-Treas—Elvis B. Terry, 
Orem; Vice-Pres. for Elementary—Constance Pickell, Salt 
Lake City; Vice-Pres. for Vocal—Glenn L. Hanson, Ogden. 








Vermont. The annual meeting on October 11, in Burling- 
ton, and the state music festival in May. The music educa- 
tion program in cities and larger towns is well organized but 
much emphasis is being given to developing, a sound pro- 
gram for rural areas. The officers of Vermont MEA who 
will start the new school year are: Pres.—Esther Mesh, Ran- 
dolph; Vice-Pres.—Virginia Symonds, Burlington; Sec.- 
Treas.—Ethel Hall, St. Albans. 


Virginia. Since the affiliation with MENC in January, 
1946, Virginia MEA has carried on a number of activities 
with the cooperation of the state supervisor of music. A 
festival was held in April, and several workshops are being. 
planned for the summer of 1946, with band and string clinics 
in the fall. 

The following officers have been elected for this year: 
Pres.—Mrs. Sena B. Wood, Norfolk; Vocal Vice-Pres.— 
Magdalene Armistead, Lynchburg; Instrumental Vice-Pres.— 
Sharon B. Hoose, Charlottesville; Sec.-Treas. — Nina B. 
Swann, Richmond. 

Virginia, it should be remarked, now holds the distinction 
of being the home state and headquarters of the administra- 
tive head of the MENC—Luther Richman, Virginia’s state 
supervisor of music. 


Washington music witinaiial will be state hosts to the 
Northwest Division convention March 24-26 in Seattle and 
will devote much of their thought and energy, during the 
coming year, toward plans for this event to be made in co- 
operation with Seattle schools. District contests in Wash- 
ington are under the jurisdiction of the WMEA, and, as there 
are no state-wide contests held, winners are accredited direct 
to the regional contests. Officers. who will serve until the 
spring of 1947:Pres: Theodore F. Normann, Seattle; Ist Vice- 
Pres. — Amanda Just, Pullman; 2nd Vice-Pres. — William 
Thomas, Hoquiam; Sec.—Rosa Zimmerman, Everett; Treas. 
—Harold Anderson, Spokane. 


West Virginia will hold its annual band festival in May 
and the state high school orchestra and choral festival in 
Morgantown, April 16-18. WVMEA officers, elected to 
serve until April: Pres—Claren E. Peoples, Huntington; Ist 
Vice-Pres.—Karl V. Brown, Spencer: Sec.—Christine L. 
Johnson, Charleston; Treas.—Charles Taylor, Clarksburg. 


Wisconsin School Music Association will have its custom- 
ary full program of competition-festivals and is making plans 
for additional activities during the 1946-47 season, including 
the affairs which are concerned with the Association’s new 
status as an MENC affiliate. In the latter connection, the 
steps involved in completion of necessary constitution revis- 
ions are being taken. A winter meeting is being planned 
to be held in Madison; annual business meeting and election 
will be held during the Wisconsin Education Assn. meeting 
at Milwaukee in November. 

Officers of WSMA: Pres.—Theodore Mesang, Ashland; 
Vice-Pres.—Theodore Steinmetz; Sec.—H. C. Wegner, Wau- 
pun. Former MENC State Representative, H. W. Arent- 
sen, Oshkosh, represented the Association at the Cleveland 
convention. 


Wyoming is planning a meeting and clinic in October in 
conjunction with the state teachers meeting in Casper, and 
a state festival is also proposed. Intercity concerts for dis- 
tricts are gaining in popularity. Officers: Pres.—Richard 
Kemp, Cody; Vocal Vice-Pres.—Grace Slind, Casper: Instru- 
mental Vice-Pres.—Leonard Tabor, Douglas; Sec.-Treas.— 
Merle Prugh, Casper. 
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/deal for Summer Camps and Summer Schools! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copyrights from the 

catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style"’ covers for lasting use .. . 

published in handy compact editions . . . proven successes with every singing group . . . many 
’ songs are arranged for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 












—— 





ALL AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


~ 155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America’s 
DNS “\C Aan most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
\ met Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
‘ Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘‘Barber 
Shop Harmony" arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give i 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 





AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 



















Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world’s most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Father, etc. 

















Price 35¢ each 
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Recent Publications 


BOOKS 


Music Education in the Elementary School, by B. Marian 
Brooks and Harry A. Brown. [New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 376 pages with index. $3.50.] 

This book is written for a new era in elementary music. 
According to the authors, “It is probably safe to say that there 
should be tenfold more music than is now found in the great 
majority of elementary schools.” Based on this assumption, 
the book presents enough ideas for a teacher to use music as 
one of, if not THE major elementary school experience. 

The authors have assembled an amazing amount of material 
on elementary music, perhaps too much for many busy music 
educators to have time to read or be concerned about. One 
example that impresses this reviewer personally is the un- 
earthing, describing and condemning of an unpublished music 
test with which he did some experimenting in the working out 
of his Master’s thesis in 1920, which pwses this question: “If 
one were writing a book to sell the public on the automobile 
of the future, would it be necessary or desirable to report on 
the shortcomings of early experimental models?” In the Fore- 
word the authors express their hope that the book will prove 
itself especially valuable for classroom teachers. That may 
account for the inclusion of details that extend the book to the 
376 large, solidly-filled pages. Of course, in a book of this 
length, the contents of which show that the authors have read 
much and attended many courses, there can be found a wealth 
of splendid ideas. But if the book is not read from “kiver to 
kiver,” it will be because in too many of the discussions the 
authors have not had the grace to limit themselves. 

—Glenn Gildersleeve 


Harmonic Skills Used by Selected High School Choral 
Leaders, by Samuel T. Burns, Ph.D. [New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 113 pp. 


$1.85.] 

In our public schools there are two main departments of 
musical activity—choral and instrumental—and anyone who is 
interested in whether choral directors get much advance help in 
college harmony classes will find Mr. Burns’ study an absorb- 
ing bit of writing. In general, the answer is “no,” as many 
people have suspected for some time; but the factual data pre- 
sented here are the final and damaging blow to old-time har- 
mony teaching based purely on strait-laced writing techniques. 

Mr. Burns has the knack of handling his statistical data with 
the light touch, being quite thorough with his mathematics 
and his tables, but interpreting and summarizing in an easy 
prose style as he goes along, keeping our minds constantly on 
the educational point involved. The study reveals that the two 
most needed skills in the choral field are: (1) ability to hear 
harmony when looking at the note symbols, and (2) ability to 
play choral compositions at the piano, even from four-staff 
(open) score. Both abilities are useful in preparation for a 
rehearsal, and the first is indispensable during rehearsal, when 
the director must judge whether the choir is actually produc- 
ing the sounds indicated by the printed music. Of ‘least im- 
portance in high-school choral music are the writing skills 
(harmonizing, arranging, composing). Mr. Burns admits these 
may contribute to the more necessary aural and pianistic skills 
but the point needs to be proved. In fact, one of this book’s 
most interesting chapters is an outline of sixteen proposed 
full-length studies growing out of the present one, the most 
pressing of which seems to be concerned with the harmonic 
skills needed by instrumental teachers. This, coupled with the 
present study, would furnish at least the nucleus for a useful 
harmony course. This reviewer bluntly suggests the possi- 
bility of a harmony course with the actual public school 
materials (graded) in the hands of the students in the form of 
a workbook, all studies in playing, singing, and writing to grow 
directly from this material. —Wendell Otey 


Gustav Mahler: Memories and Letters, by 
[New York: The Viking Press. 277 pp. $5.00.] 

First published in Amsterdam in 1940, this English trans- 
lation by Basil Creighton makes available one of the valuable 
and more interesting books of its kind which have recently 


Alma Mahler. 


come from the press in the United States. Although com- 
paratively well known in the United States, the name of 
Mahler surprisingly enough is not always associated with 


his wide versatility as an artist and musician. Director of 
the Vienna Opera, conductor at the Metropolitan and of the 
New York Philharmonic, he was perhaps even better known 
to many because of the somewhat mixed attitudes evidenced 
toward his compositions. This book for the first time reveals 
the man himself more completely and certainly much more 
frankly than any previously published work. Besides Mahler’s 
own letters, there are included a few addressed to him from 
such persons as Richard Strauss, Schénberg, Humperdinck, 
and Thomas Mann. There are also some interesting passages 
which describe how some of the Mahler symphonies came to 
be written, and a few charming and slightly startling bits 
reflecting Mahler’s opinions of some of the famous intimates 
of the family. Through it all is the thread of Mahler’s life 
story as interpreted by Alma Mahler, his wife and helpmate 
from March 9, 1902, until his untimely end in 1911.—C. V. B. 


June, Nineteen Forty-six 


Sing Out!, book VII of A Singing School series, by Peter W. 
Dykema, Gladys Pitcher, David Stevens and J. Lilian Vande- 
vere. Advisory editors: Hazel B. Nohavec and Herman F. 
Smith. Art editor: Martha Powell Setchell. Illustrators: Vir- 
ginia Mathers Banks, Esther Boston Bristol, Adelaide True 
Kelley, P. B. Parsons, and Lester M. Peterson. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard and Company. 256 pp. $1.44.] 

This new songbook contains an abundance of attractive new 
material arranged particularly for seventh-grade voices. There 
are many three-part SSA arrangements, some in two-part SA, 
and a few with an optional bass. Also, a goodly number with 
descants and instrumental obligati which can be played or sung. 
Certain features which will appeal particularly to seventh-grade 
youngsters are the appropriate and attractive illustrations, the 
section of old American dances and the study units devoted to 
selections by the master composers—Dukas, Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart, Schubert, and Brahms. The first section of the book (pp. 
5-63) is entitled “The American Scene” and presents many of 
the less familiar American folk songs as well as a number of 
new composed songs. The next section (pp. 71-106) is entitled 
“Old World Scene” and presents songs from the British Isles, 
Scandanavian countries, Russia, Southern Europe, and the 
Orient. There is a section which gives suggestions and ma- 
terial for music reading. The final part of the book contains 
a condensation of the Gilbert & Sullivan “Pirates of Penzance.” 
There are twenty art songs by master composers, also an 
adequate number appropriate for holiday and seasonal cele- 
brations. 

Cc. C. Birchard and Company have long been recognized for 
the high quality of their publications, and in the opinion of 
the reviewer, this book keeps up the high standard which they 
have set for themselves in the previous publications of the 
Singing School series. The book deserves careful examination 


by all educators wishing new material for seventh-graders. 
—Glenn Gildersleeve 


Composer and Critic: Two Hundred Years of Musical Criti- 
cism, by Max Graf. [New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Ine. 326 pp. $3.75.) 

This is a unique book and one of the most enjoyable in this 
reviewer’s experience. In the process of relating the history 
of musical (and general artistic) criticism of the past 200 
years, the author fills in many sparse areas in music history. 
In addition he brings to life figures which too often are merely 
names in a history book by abundant quotes from their attacks 
or replies in artistic controversies. The story of musical criti- 
cism is one of conflict, often bitterly personal, and the actions 
of some of our best known composers in such situations pro- 
vide a perspective seldom found outside of an exhaustive biog- 
raphy. 

The chapter “The Author Presents His Credentials” contains 
some of the most ingratiating writing imaginable. Mr. Graf, 
who began his career in Vienna in 1890, evidently has not 
allowed his critical faculties to curdle the milk of human 
kindness in his soul. He writes clearly and pleasantly, with- 
out bias and with the exception of Italy (could that nation’s 
present plight be due to a lack of courageous critics in her 
artistic and political life?) includes critics of all nationalities. 
It is good to see James G. Huneker, so soon forgotten by 
Americans, given such a high rating. 

When Boileau, the 17th century founder of the school of 
artistic criticism, was a young man, the French lawyer Marais 
said of him “It is a pleasure to listen to this man.” One may 
with justice say the same of Mr. Graf. No teacher of music 
history can afford to overlook his book. The publishers, whose 
contributions to music education are outstanding, have also 
done a good job. —Charles M. Dennis 


A Study Outline and Workbook in the Elements of Music, by 
Frank W. Hill and Roland Searight. [Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company. $1.00.] 

As the authors themselves suggest, this workbook needs sup- 
plementary help and explanation from a musicianly teacher, 
plus material for much singing and playing on the part of the 
student, the book itself merely aiming to present in clear dia- 
gram and language the simple basic facts of music theory. 
The book is 8% x 11 inches, printed in clear, well-spaced type; 
and consists of a series of explanations, each followed by a 
page of questions and problems, with space left for the answers. 
The material covered includes the usual topics of notation, 
seales, intervals, and chords; but there is an interesting chapter 
added on creative music, emphasizing the composition of short 
phrases by the repetition of brief rhythmic and melodic motives. 

—Wendell Otey 


How to Read Music, by Maxwell Kanzell. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Paper, $1.25; leather, $1.75. 

In this book the author has made some radical departures 
from procedures now in use in the development of sight reading 
ability. Chief among these departures is the total disregard of 
the current “Movable Do” and “Number” systems. Treatment 
of tonal and rhythmic problems is simple, thorough and logical. 
Syllables are used but no use is made of the syllable names 
for sharps and flats. The approach is interesting and worthy 
of careful study. —Francis H. Diers 
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The Billboard Music Year Book, Concert, Opera, Education— 
Section 9 of the Seventh Annual Edition of the Year Book. 


(Cincinnati: The Billboard Publishing Company. 112 pp. 
$3.00.] 
This special supplement to The Billboard 1945-46 Music 


Year Book provides some valuable information. Particularly 
interesting from the standpoint of the field of music education 
is the tabulation of music schools and departments of music. 
These tables require twenty-eight of the 912 pages. The 
listings are by states and cities and the information supplied 
includes name and address of school and date founded; head 
of school or music department and number on faculty; degrees 
given; accrediting associations; type of orchestra and con- 
ductor; summer school; information of special interest. 
Listings prepared in similar form are included for pro- 
fessional symphony orchestras, community orchestras, and 
professional and community opera companies. The tabulations 
of professional symphony orchestras are in two categories: 
those with budgets of more than $100,000, and those with 
budgets of less than $100,000. There is also a tabulation of 
orchestras which are special cases. Some of these listings 
surprise the reader who is not familiar with the extent to 
which our musical activities have been developed. For in- 
stance, there are listed sixteen major opera companies and 


seven traveling opera companies in addition to sixty-six 
community opera companies. Information regarding the 
community opera companies gives name and address and 


when founded, executive personnel, how supported, repertory, 
and other information regarding the 1944-45 and 1945-46 
reasons. In addition to the tabulations and listings already 
referred to, the book includes lists of concert and opera music 
organizations, concert and opera record artists and record 
releases, and network “classical” music directors. 

The book was edited by Harriett Johnson, music critic of 


The New York Post and author of “Your Career in Music.” 
Compliments are due the editor and publishers for a most 
useful and illuminating work. —C. V. B. 


MPI New Music List. A classified list of 4,218 new music 
publications issued in 1945 by 114 music publishing firms. 
[New York: Music Publishers Journal. 60 pp. 50c.] 

MPJ has provided a valuable reference work in this classified 
compilation which, as Editor Ennis Davis says in the fore- 


word, is principally intended to serve as “a ‘browsing’ list 
for all who are interested in knowing about new music 
issues.”” No attempt is made to evaluate or describe the 


compositions listed, but the classification under seventy-eight 
headings is complete. For instance, under choral music, items 


14 to 35, inclusive, cover secular and sacred music in the 
various voice combinations, song books, collections, cantatas, 
operettas and operas. The arrangements of popular music 


are included in separate listings. The same is true of the 
orchestra and band music listings. If you are interested in 
miniature scores, guitar music, something for the piano 
accordion or the pipe organ, you will find the titles of music 
published in 1945 under the proper headings. An alphabetical 
list of composers adds to the usefulness of the book. In 
addition, the Key to Publishers offers a publishers’ directory 
which is almost complete for the United States and which 
would be still more useful if the addresses of the firms were 
included. A valuable handbook for music educators and all 
others concerned with selection and performance of music. 
A second edition is planned early in 1947. —C. V. B. 


BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed later) 


The Singing Voice, by Ralph Morse Brown. [New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 167 pp. 2.50.] “Voice production, 
one of the most controversial of all fields of music, is 
discussed by Mr. Brown who presents a positive, intelligent 
and constructive picture of the problems involved in becoming 
a serious singer and of the ways these may be mastered by 
student and teacher.” 


Form in Music for the Listener, by Howard A. Murphy. 


[Camden, N. J.: Radio Corporation of America. 202 pp. 
$2.00.] “This book meets a vital need in senior high schools, 
colleges and universities for the study of music structures 
through the use of recorded illustrations.” 
The Geometry of Art and Life, by Matila Ghyka. [New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 174 pp. $4.00.] 
COLLECTIONS 


The Wayfarin’ Stranger, by Burl Ives, a collection of 21 folk 
songs and ballads, compiled and edited by Herbert Haufrecht. 
[New York: Leeds Music Corp. $1.00.] 

An extremely interesting collection of folk songs and ballads, 
edited and compiled in a very intelligent manner. The editor 
has really captured the color and spirit of the songs. Preceding 
each song is an interesting and informative paragraph telling 
about the song. The piano part is treated so as to sound like 
a guitar. A very worthwhile collection. —Francis H. Diers 

On the Trail, an album of cowboy songs. [New York: Remick 
Music Corp. 60c.] 

An album of cowboy songs with symbols for guitar, ukulele 
and banjo. This album contains thirteen of the popular cowboy 
songs. Easy ranges, and piano accompaniments are simple. A 
handy collection to have available for special occasions. 

—Francis H. Diers 
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Fourteen Classic Anthems for General and Festal Use, arr. 
by William A. Goldsworthy. For 1, 2 and 3 voices, with descant 
—junior or women’s voices. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
75c.] 

The foreword addresses this collection to young church 
singers who are past junior choir age and experience, but too 
young for senior choir. The material is from the best of 
standard church choir literature, re-arranged to fit the vocal 
abilities of the age-group indicated. Excellent descants, well 
harmonized, singable and very attractive. —Alfred Spouse 


Auditorium Collection of Harms Choruses. [New York: 
Harms, Inc. SATB, accomp’d. $1.00.] 

Containing easy, short settings of such perennial favorites as 
When Day is Done, Indian Love Call, Night and Day, Embrace- 
able You and other hit tunes from the Harms shelf of good 
“pop” songs, this book should become a best seller. 

—George Strickling 


Auditorium Collection of Harms Choruses. [New York: 
Harms, Ine. TTBB, accomp’d. $1.00.] 

Harms trots out their great hit songs in this book of easy 
arrangements of such favorites as Your Land and My Land, 
Night and Day, When Day is Done, March of the Musketeers 
and eight others. Get it. —George Strickling 


Collection of Two-Part Sacred and Secular Choruses (for the 
lower grades), compiled and arr. by Wayne Howorth. [New 
York: Mills Music, Inc. 75c.] 

While some of this material is appropriate for “lower grades” 
most of it is too difficult for this level. One assumes lower 
grades refers to fifth and sixth. The more difficult songs 
could be done by seventh grades, but only by girls as the range 
is too high for boys. Some of the material is awkwardly 
arranged for voices, but for the most part it is musically effec- 
tive. “Lower grades” is misleading. —Alfred Spouse 


Universal’s Classic Miniatures, a collection of solos and duets 
for clarinet with piano accompaniment, compiled and arr. by 
Abram Mark Klotzman, edited by Milton James. [New York: 
Universal Music Publishers. $1.00.] 

This collection of pieces will be very welcome to the clarinet 
teacher who wishes to give his young students solos and duets 
which are easily playable and which, since they range from 
Purcell to Balakirew in period, will give the young player an 
excellent foundation in style and musicianship. The collection 
is highly recommended both to private teachers and to school 
directors. —John H. Stehn 


Schirmer’s Favorite A Cappella Selections (for women’s 
voices), arr. and adapted by Carl F. Mueller. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] 

A series of excellent arrangements of fine choral material. 
The collection provides a generous supply of program material 
which would be a worthy and practical addition to the choral 
library of any college or adult group of women singers. This 


collection of arrangements is highly recommended. 
—William R. Sur 


Interpretations for Stri Quartette, by Jan Savitt. [New 
York: Robbins Music Corporation. $1.00.] 

A most welcome collection of pieces admirably arranged for 
string quartet by an accomplished musician. Well within the 
technical capacities of a good high-school group. The list in- 
cludes Ravel’s Pavanne, two pieces from Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, selections from Handel’s Water Music, 
a rondo from The Firebird, by Stravinsky, and the Danse Arabe 
from Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. —David Mattern 


METHODS AND STUDIES 

Modern Universal Method for the Baritone and Slide Trom- 
bone, compiled and arr. by Aaron Shapiro. [Boston: The 
Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. Complete, paper covers, $5.00; Part I, 
$2.00; Part II, $1.75; Part III, $1.75.] 

A most thorough and complete method book, 399 of the pages 
containing studies from Arban, Vobaron, Collinet, and Saint- 
Jacome methods, as well as studies and solos by many other 
celebrated teachers. 

A large section is devoted to care and use of the trombone 
and baritone, along with other helpful suggestions that should 
prove a valuable aid to the student. 

The presentation of the rudiments of music, fingering and 
slide positions, are detailed and complete. Progresses rather 
rapidly, and should be used with a teacher, although each sec- 
tion is preceded with explanatory material. Has a great variety 
of material, starting from preparatory studies and progressing 
to studies of the most intricate technical structure. Contains 
seales and exercises in all keys, the sharp keys being stressed 
more than in most books. Some of the outstanding sections 
are: ornamented figures, fermata, recitatives, major, minor and 
broken chords, artificial fingerings and slide positions, and 
characteristic studies. Melodious exercises are plentiful, along 
with songs, solos and duets, which progress from easy to very 
difficult. One of the very outstanding sections is sixty studies 
by C. Kapprasch which have exercises in bass and tenor cleff. 
There are drills for double and triple tonguing. One of the 
few books with a section dealing with four- and five-valve 
euphoniums. 

This method should prove very useful to the ambitious 
student since it offers unexcelled advantages to further tech- 
nique and musicianship. —W. Hines Sims 


Mills Elementary Method for Clarinet, by Ernest Manring. 
[New York: Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.] 


A weli-prepared beginning clarinet instruction book. It takes 
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School Band 
Favorites 


Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen 





A collection of sixteen lovely airs from the classics for first year bands, 
compiled and arranged by a famed authority. While a full instrumenta- 
tion is available, smaller bands can give satisfactory performances of the 
contents, as the harmony is complete with clarinets and brasses. 


Instrumentation: Db Piccolo; C Piccolo; C Flute; Eb Clarinet; Solo 
and Ist Bb Clarinet; 2nd Bb Clarinet; 3rd Bb Clarinet; Eb Alto Clarinet; 
Bb Bass Clarinet; Oboe; Bassoon; Bb Soprano Saxophone (Solo Bb 
Cornet); lst Eb Alto Saxophone; 2nd Eb Alto Saxophone; Bb Tenor 
Saxophone; Eb Baritone Saxophone; Bb Bass Saxophone (Bb Bass, 
Treble Clef); Solo and Ist Bb Cornet (Trumpet or Sop. Sax.); 2nd Bb 
Cornet (Trumpet); 3rd Bb Cornet (Trumpet); Ist Eb Horn (Alto); 
2nd Eb Horn (Alto); Ist Horn in F; 2nd Horn in F; Ist Trombone (Bass 
Clef); 2nd Trombone (Bass Clef); 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef); Ist and 
2nd Trombones (Treble Clef) or Tenors; Baritone (Bass Clef) or 
Euphonium; Baritone (Treble Clef); Basses; Timpani, Drums, etc.; 
Conductor (Piano). 


CONTENTS: 
aE Dob 50 v0 Kare nsecanesswes enenaue Haydn 
iia bnk ries iedwateeinans Schumann 
tekken eenn cad beeen ne oes eeeeeaneeeees Bach 
SING 5 a5 2 tA0lietieen dion senanet Schumann 
iio 00.0040 00 ss crenseveasseennenian Martini 
i kachtdih ered ueede eee weenie Schubert 
I os 65 44-60 une 4ensadccineenne Beethoven 
SE eT ee eT eT ee ere Mendelssohn 
SCOTT TCT TT EET Te ee M- zart 
sk 66. ca Cade e6 nce sandeccennenneseanes Verdi 
isa. i anit ae inck eth ice: ik OS Ok Handel 
PE nc asnpamdabedn en saenes Conceannennt Bach 
NE <6 65nd cd bnea ti adennsaeauenenes Schubert 
CORRES THN so 6.0 <0 cc ccccsscarcesanseues Haydn 
ET EP ee TET See TT eT TT Te eT Handel 
Fk sink in dasdenne sitdékesaceantbanes caw Gluck 


Each Part, 30 cents Conductor’s Score (Piano) 50 cents 





THE CLASSIC AND 
MODERN BAND BOOK 


For Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories 


Compiled and Edited by J. E. Maddy and 
Wilfred Wilson 


This book is a collection which should be in every school music library. 
The twelve numbers are made up of popular classics and present-day 
favorites, and offer ideal material for the competitive and concert needs 
of proficient bands. 


Instrumentation: Db Piccolo; Ist and 2nd C Flutes; Eb Clarinet; Solo 
or Ist Bb Clarinet; 2nd Bb Clarinet; 3rd and 4th Bb Clarinets; Eb Alto 
Clarinet; Bb Bass Clarinet; Oboes; Bassoons; Ist and 2nd Eb Alto Saxo- 
phones; ‘Bb Tenor Saxophone; Eb Baritone Saxophone; Ist and 2nd Bb 
Cornets (Trumpets); 3rd Bb Cornet (Trumpet); Ist and 2nd Eb Altos; 
3rd and 4th Eb Altos; 1st and 2nd Trombones; 3rd Trombone; Baritone; 
Baritone; Basses (Tuba); Drums, Tympani, etc.; lst and 2nd Trombones 
or Bb Tenors; 3rd Trombone or Bb Tenor; Ist and 2nd Horns in F; 
3rd and 4th Horns in F. 


CONTENTS: 
Allegretto Quasi Allegretto...........+ee04 Krentzlin 
Andante Con Moto, from “Symphony in C”’. Schubert 
Bohemian Girl Overture... .... 2.0.00. eeeeeeeees Balfe 
Guoneiiats DEM. oc ss cescccvesccvesess Kretschmer 
Pe GRIND oo. 5c cccccvccescccecncesesses Drigo 
Mazurka, from “Coppelia”............-++e++ Delibes 
EOL OL ELS FLEE COT CONE CTT OTT Haydn 
Operatic Medley March............eseeeeeecees Mero 
Parade of the Wooden Dolls..........-+++++++ Ewing 
Das Ciao: 66.60.06. 0cnd 66005606 ee enesened Cooke 
Songs My Mother Taught Me...........+++++ Dvorak 
Walon Gh & BEGG s 0.00: 60.05.0000 c0 sccncececssess Grieg 


Each Part, 50 cents 





LET’S CHEER 
Band Book 
By James M. Fulton, Major Ed Chenette, and others 


The genuine thing for use at rallies, football games, athletic events, and 
school assemblies of all kinds. There are refrain texts, which certain 
players can be assigned to sing. 


Instrumentation: Piano-Conductor; Db Piccolo; C Flute and Piccolo; 
Eb Clarinet; Solo and Ist Bb Clarinets; 2nd Bb Clarinet; 3rd Bb Clarinet; 
Eb Alto Clarinet; Bb Bass Clarinet; Oboe; Bassoon; Ist Eb Alto Saxo- 
phone; 2nd Eb Alto Saxophone; Bb Tenor Saxophone; Eb Baritone 
Saxophone; Bb Bass Seeneiione (Bb Bass, 3rd Trombone, Treble Clef); 
Solo Bb Cornet (Supplementary Conductor); (Trumpet, Bb Soprano 
Saxophone); Ist Bb rnet (Trumpet); 2nd Bb Cornet; 3rd Bb Cornet; 
lst Eb Horn (Alto); 2nd Eb Horn (Alto); +7 and 4th Eb Horns (Altos); 
Ist Trombone; 2nd Trombone; Ist and 2 Trombones (or Tenors) 
(Treble Clef); 3rd Trombone; Baritone; Dushues (Treble Clef); Basses; 


Drums. 


CONTENTS: 
Down South (De Camptown Races)... .. 2.2... 66sec eee eeeee Fulton 
American Patrol (Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean)...... Meacham 
Se ae CN Bs i 66 56. 0.656 664560 08.04.05.0000 6000008 Fulton 
Route Step (Hinky Dinky Parley Voo; Captain Jinks; 

Pe FeO Fee Oe as 6 0.06 ce ke ncccccessecia Chenette 
The Marines (The Marines’ Hymn)..............seecee0. Fulton 
I Ns 6:00 0.0:66.46 6450-06080 065090000560 04000008 Whistler 
Old Kentuck’ (My Old Kentucky Home)...... 2.6.2... 00005 Fulton 
RAE SOs 6 45.66 0:0 5:00 605 94.66.05: 004640000050 48N SEN EEOR Hodson 
re a Fulton 


March of the Rookies (Tramp! Tramp! orange —_— 


Left!; Goodbye, My Rookie, Goodbye). . . Chenette 


ee Ses Ge 6 56 60-45. 04 00 1040 6a000seeo ecko Fulton 
Ey Tina 6.0 66:60 6.08:000:8604.00:50 0000 bb08ss 0s eene ceed Spooner 
Forest Ranger (Woodman, Spare that Tree).............44. Fulton 
Mustang Roundup (Whoopee-Ti-yi-yo; Old Paint; Home 

Gi TE Is 66 4:6 6005 40 46054406466. 4 46-504 R OE dO8 Monger 
The U. S. A. On Parade (Yankee Doodle; Kingdom 

Cs TEN 6 a 0:90.0.90.00 0:0:00'5-4.05. 040060466046 040304008 Chenette 
Walesonian (March of the Men of Harlech)............000+ Fulton 


Each Part, 35 cents Piano-Conductor, 65 cents 





MARCHETTE 
Band Book 
Arranged by Mayhew Lake 


With sixteen snappy marches, here is choice material for summer open 
air activities, “‘get together’’ rehearsals, and drills. A full instrumenta- 
tion for standard band is available. 

Instrumentation: Db Piccolo; C Flute and Piccolo; Eb Clarinet; 1st Bb 
Clarinet; 2nd Bb Clarinet; 3rd Bb Clarinet; Eb Alto Clarinet; Bb Bass 
Clarinet; Oboe; Bassoon; Bb Soprano Saxophone; Ist Eb Alto Saxophone; 
2nd Eb Alto Saxophone; Bb Tenor eee ome Eb Baritone Saxophone; 
Solo Bb Cornet; Ist Bb Cornet; 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets; Ist and 2nd 
Eb Altos; 3rd and 4th Eb Altos; Conductor’s Score (Piano); Ist and 
2nd Horns in F; 3rd and 4th Horns in F; Baritone (Bass Clef); Baritone 
(Treble Clef); lst and 2nd Trombones (Bass Clef); 3rd Trombone (Bass 
Clef); 1st and 2nd Trombones (Treble Clef); Bb Bass (Treble Clef); 


Basses; Drums. 


CONTENTS: 
Ne ere ee re Engel 
ee ee rrr rrr Rolfe 
DOE oo: 04:56 66:00:05 09:60 46500500 00608R0500 ...Suter 
ae errr rrerrrrrrrrrrt TTT Lindsay 
Soncees’s PatAds eo 00 0000 00000000000000888008 Schick 
i a 5:5 0-000 05-504444400ss00u0N Rolfe 
Commley Cems ooo secs cveceecceseseoas Crammond 
Tapecc ccvvccecccccccecccccsccccseesesse Engelmann 
Pride of the Regiment............s.eee05 Crammond 
Ci Fn 46 0.0.00095006 86 60'ck 0000000808 Loeb-Evans 
bes TROUNO Ss oo 6005.0 06 0000000050 cb 000008 Baines 
ee Nia 6 hie 0:0: 64.65 dare scene se ckincncsateees Rolfe 
Commencement Day........cccesesscece Crammond 
Cee ia 0.0.0. 06 howe ckbcscesecencéestases Suter 
it Bin hh. 04.66 ones. ceesccncciccicnses Engelmann 
SE IOs 6 6-0 0:5 4 oN 56 050000000 ..-Lindsay 


Each Part, 30 cents Conductor’s Score (Piano) 50 cents 
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the student through the keys to A and E flat, with scales, 
chords, rhythm drills, and pieces in each key. Includes defini- 
tions of musical terms, explanations of abbreviations, etc., as 
well as directions for practice. —John H. Stehn 


Pourteen Studies for Clarinet, from the works of Spohr, May- 
seder, Baillot and David, by H. Klose, Opus 18. [Boston: The 
Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. $1.00.] 

An excellent set of studies for more advanced clarinetists 
who wish to add to their collection of technical works. Some 
of the studies are more violinistic than clarinetistic but the 
collection includes a considerable amount of valuable study 
material nevertheless. —John H. Stehn 

Orchestral Studies for Clarinet, Book II, by Fr. Hinze. 
{Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. $2.00.] 

The publishers are to be thanked for bringing out an American 
edition of this well-known collection of orchestral excerpts. 
Many of the works included have long been forgotten, but 
there is still a great deal of material with which an aspiring 
clarinetist should be familiar and the book is an excellent sup- 
plementary text even for players who may never play in an 
orchestra. —John H. Stehn 


Let’s Sight-Read at the Piano, 25 melodious pieces by con- 


temporary Russian composers, compiled and edited by Ida 
Elkan. [New York: Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc. 
75c.] 

Miss Elkan has provided an excellent selection from con- 
temporary Russian composers including several names well 


known in this country. The range of difficulty is from first to 
third grade. This book will be useful reading material for 
adult beginners and for children in their third or fourth year 
of study. Talented students will not only use the book for 
reading but will also select attractive numbers for their play- 
ing repetory. —Raymond Burrows 


The Anglo-American Ballad Study Book (American Folksong 
Series), collected and arr. by John Jacob Niles. [New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] 

Another book in this well-edited series by Mr. Niles. Con- 
tains Lord Randall, Edward, Wife of Usher, Well, Bonny Bar- 
bara Allan, The Death of Queen Jane, The Sweet Trinity, The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife, and The Two Sisters. 

—Glenn Gildersleeve 


BAND 
Hey! That’s Boogie Woogie, by James E. Handlon. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $1.50; symphonic $2.75; 


piano conductor 25c; other parts 15c ea.] 

Jazz purists notwithstanding, boogie woogie, swing, or what 
have you can be done effectively by a big band if it has sym- 
pathetic treatment on the part of both conductor and players. 
If in the individual director’s opinion the content of this work 
is worth the time it takes to teach it to his band, this arrange- 
ment is “in the groove” and strictly for him. In my opinion, 
most of our bands would need considerable rehearsing on it, 
but it would no doubt be well received by students and 
audience. —Clifford P. Lillya 


Romantic Waltz, composed and scored for band by Domenico 


Savino. {New York: Robbins Music Corp. Standard band, 
$5.00; symphonic, $7.50; conductor part, 75c; extra parts, 35c 
ea.] 


Scored in the key of Db major, this “modern solo for piano 
with band accompaniment” has a playing time of about four 
minutes. The opening section gives the piano arpeggiated 
figures over fp chords in the band, followed by a short cadenza- 
like passage for piano alone. The principal waltz melody is 
stated first by the full band, after which the piano again plays 
More florid passages for the solo piano embellish the 
return of the band on the waltz theme. The middle section is 
rather rubato with short sections for both piano and band 
singly and combined. A rapid descending octaves section leads 
once again to a restatement of the waltz theme in fuller, yet 
more florid form then previously, the piece coming to a close 
with a brilliant coda. 

The score is a four-lined score with piano solo part, coupled 
with a piano-conductor band reduction on two staves. The 
parts are clearly printed on concert-size paper. Percussion 
parts include timpani and bells as well as snare and bass 
drums. The band parts are not too difficult for an average 
Class B band with full instrumentation. A pianist of consid- 
erable technical ability is required for adequate performance 
of the solo part. 

Here is a number which will really give the piano soloist a 
chance when playing with a band, since the scoring is care- 
fully done to avoid covering the solo part.—Arthur L. Williams 


alone. 


The Blue Room, from “The Girl Friend,” by Richard Rodgers; 
You Are Free, from “Apple Blossoms,” by Fritz Kreisler-Victor 
Jacobi; Body and Soul, from “Three's A Crowd,” by Johnny 
Green; The Mounties, from “Rose-Marie,” by Rudolf Friml- 
Herbert Stothart; One Kiss, from “The New Moon,” by Sigmund 
Romberg: Rose-Marie, by Rudolf Friml and Herbert Stothart; 
Wanting You, from “The New Moon,” by Sigmund Romberg. 
{New York: Harms, Inc. Set B, $2.50; Set C, $1.50; condensed 
score, 50c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

Here are arrangements (in the sophisticated style of David 
Sennett) of hit songs from the several above-named shows. 
Mr. Bennett has scored the tunes so that considerable color 
and individuality may be obtained, even by a band with little 


technical dexterity. The treatment of these “standards” is 
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restrained enough to please those in the audience who consider 
themselves most discriminating, yet “modern” enough to please 
popular music fans. —Clifford P. Lillya 


National Fencibles, by John Philip Sousa, arr. by David Ben- 
nett. [New York: Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. Concert 
band, $1.00; conductor’s score, 20c; other parts 10c ea.] 

Best arrangement of three marches received from this -pub- 
lisher. Would be good for either parade or concert use. Double 
parts in solo and first clarinet parts at last strain are too 
small and blurred. The march needs saxophone reinforcement 
at fifth and thirteenth measures after E. Second trumpet part 
is mistake at third line, fifth measure from B. Should be 
either G or C instead of A. Rather low for second trumpet. 
Trumpets at A need fourth note after triplet to give full use. 

—T. W. Thorson 


Adagio, trombone solo with band accomp’t, by Joseph Haydn, 
transe. by Davis Schuman, arr. for band by Harold Byrns. 
[New York: M. Witmark & Sons. Condensed score 75c.] 

We must rely largely upon transcriptions of this type if 
players in wind combinations are to have the experience of 
performing works dating from the classical period. Although 
the band is not a perfect medium for much of this music, the 
pleasure of playing it and the taste and refinement developed 
while rehearsing it is quite enough to justify the publication 
of arrangements such as the one listed above. 


—Clifford P. Lillya 
Choral March and Fugue, by Alexandre Guilmant, arr. by 
Charles B. Righter. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band, 
$4.00; symphonic, $7.00; conductor, 50c; other parts, 35c ea.] 
An arrangement of music written by one of the world’s 
foremost writers for players of the organ. No really difficult 
technical problems for any instrument. Volume is mostly mf 
to ff throughout. Suggestions to the conductor are given on 
the four-line conductor’s score. Straightforward music worthy 
of playing by the average school band. Playing time about 
four and one-half minutes. —Arthur L. Williams 


Washington Post, by John Philip Sousa, arr. by David Ben- 
nett. [New York: Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. Concert 
band, $1.00; conductor’s score, 20c; other parts 10c ea.] 

This is a good concert arrangement but would not be useful 
for parade work as the trio has too many basic parade instru- 
ments resting, leaving a rather empty instrumentation. String 
bass part and first alto saxophone parts rather high in places. 
Solo clarinet part on fourth line, thirteenth note, is printed on 
a lowered ledger line and the same mistake is repeated later on. 
Harmonies and voice leading good. —T. W. Thorson 


Strike Up the Band, Overture, by George Gershwin, transc. 
for band by F. Campbell-Watson. [New York: New World 
Music Corp. Harms, Inc., sole selling agent. Set A $7.50; 
Set B $6.00; Set C $4.50; condensed score 75c; extra parts 
35e ea.j 

The music of George Gershwin is too well known to need 
comment here. Mr. Watson has made a colorful transcription 
of the Overture to Strike Up the Band. The rhythmic and 
harmonic complexities will need serious study by most bands, 
but the preparation of the number for performance should cer- 
tainly be fascinating rather than tedious. —Clifford P. Lillya 


Prelude and Fugue in G Minor (No. 6 of Eight Short Organ 
Preludes and Fugues), by J. S. Bach, arr. by Lucien Cailliet. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $3.00; symphonic 
$6.00; piano conductor 50c; other parts 25c ea.] 

In the transcription offered here the arranger has cast the 
instrumentation in such a manner that clarity of voice move- 
ment is preserved while at the same time producing a tutti tone 
of considerable sonority where such is desirable. The composi- 
tion is not difficult and should be within reach of any high- 
school band whose musical outlook is serious enough to permit 
some careful rehearsing. —Clifford P. Lillya 

ORCHESTRA 

Sigmund Romberg Favorites, arr. and scored by Gregory 
Stone. [New York: Harms, Inc. B Parts $6.00; C Parts $4.50; 
Piano conductor $1.00; extra parts 50c ea.] 

A Class A number, featuring such famous melodies as Your 
Land and My Land, Romance, Desert Song, One Alone, Lover 
Come Back to Me, Stout Hearted Men, should make this a 
“must” on any program featuring music of today’s theatre. 
Piano-conductor score should have a few more cues indicated 
to make it easier to work with. Rather inadequate in its pres- 
ent form since conductor has to guess who’s got what. 
Rhythms intricate, melodies luscious, harmonies intriguing. 

—Irving Cheyette 


Toccata, Op. 19, No. 1, by Valery Zhelobinsky, adaptation by 
Gregor Fittelberg. [New York: Russian-American Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Set, including score, $1.25; score, 75c; extra parts, 
25c ea.] 

The editor aptly suggests that this piece be played without 
pause after the Nocturne by the same composer. It is full of 
sparkle and humor; well within the technical range of the 
average advanced player. —David Mattern 


Begin the Beguine, by Cole Porter, transc. by F. Campbell- 
Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc. Set B $3.00; Set C $2.00; 
piano conductor 40c; ensemble piano 30c; extra parts 20c ea.] 

A fine transcription for Class B orchestras. Rhythms, melody 
and harmony too well known to cause difficulties. Radio-styled 
close harmony strings and woodwinds, cross-rhythms make this 
a hit for any school program. Piano-conductor part well cross- 
cued to be wholly adequate for conductor. —Irving Cheyette 
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ORCHESTRA (Continued) 


The “Little” Rhapsody in Blue, by George Gershwin, arr. 
and orchestrated by F. Campbell-Watson. [New York: Harms, 
Inc. B Parts $4.00; C Parts $3.00; piano conductor 50c; en- 
semble piano 40c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

Scored by Class B orchestra, this should prove popular with 
schools unable to produce the original work. Fully cross-cued, 
including an ensemble piano part to pick up missing instru- 
ments, and to augment the orchestration. Radio-styled orches- 
tration makes for nice color. Review done from piano-conduc- 
tor score, which is fairly full. —Irving Cheyette 


Dirge, from the cantata “Alexander Nevsky,” by Serge Proko- 
fieff, adaption by Gregor Fittelberg. [New York: Russian- 
American Music Publishers, Inc. Set, including score, $1.25; 
score, 75c; extra parts, 25c ea.] 

Prokofieff’s epic cantata, with its strange but potent orches- 
tral effects is represented by this excerpt. The plodding, 
dolorous themes speak unmistakably of the soil, and the heavy 
heart of old Russia is mourning for her dead. A short and 
not difficult piece for strings. —David Mattern 


Strike Up the Band, by George Gershwin, arr. by F. Camp- 
bell-Watson. [New York: New World Music Corp., Harms, Inc., 
sole selling agents. Full orchestra $3.50; small orchestra $2.50; 
piano conductor 60c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

A compilation of melodies from the famous show of the 
same name, including a Marziale introduction leading into 
I Mean to Say, Strike Up the Band, Soon, Hangin’ Around With 
You, and Male, from New Rochelle, with interludes, codetta, 
etc., appropriate to each of the songs in this group. Piano- 
conductor score well cross-cued for conducting. All of these 
numbers well enough known by students and audience to prove 
interesting for study. More Gershwin to enrich your orchestral 
programs. —Irving Cheyette 

Suite, for string orchestra, by Eric De Lamarter. [New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons. A Parts $6.00; B Parts $4.50; full 
score $1.50; extra parts 35c ea.] 

This suite, evidently written for school groups, reflects the 
talented and gracious Eric De Lamarter’s gift for composition. 
After a Prelude with extended flowing themes, the suite prc- 
ceeds to a muted Reverie which is introduced by the viola. 
This is followed by a lilting waltz movement, and concludes 
with a perky Rondo, marked “as fast as is comfortable.” 

—David Mattern 


Nocturne, Op. 19, No. 2, by Valery Zhelobinsky, adaptation by 
Gregor Fittelberg. [New York: Russian-American Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Set, including score, $1.25; score, 75c; extra parts, 
25c ea.] 

A somnolent melody that flows from the first violin to the 
pulsing accompaniment of the lower strings. Reminiscent of 
Russian folk tunes. —David Mattern 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
STRINGS, WINDS, ORGAN, PIANO 


Trio Sonata, Opus 3, No. 2, for strings and organ (or piano), 
by Arcangelo Corelli, edited by E. Power Biggs. [New York: 
Music Press, Inc. Score and parts $2.75; score only $2.00; 
parts 30c ea.] 

This is a short sonata in four movements: Grave, Allegro, 
Adagio and Allegro, and arranged for two violins, cello and 
organ or piano. However, it is much more effective with the 
organ than with piano, due to the possibility of sustained effects 
in the organ. This and the other Corelli numbers which have 
been arranged by Mr. Biggs require very clean performance of 
the string parts to be effective. Every note must be brought 
out clearly, with quite a bit of bow on the eighth notes, other- 
wise the music seems to fall apart. On the slow movements a 
full, steady and flowing tone is necessary. 

At the first reading the students do not show a distinct ap- 
preciation for music of this type. However, that should not 
deter the instructor because with repetition and the use of 
more of such music the students gradually grow to like it. 
This number is very similar to, though somewhat easier than, 
Trio Sonata for Strings and Organ, Opus 1, No. 1, by the same 
composer and arranger, which I programmed this year on a 
vesper recital and which received many favorable comments. 
We need’ more music of this type and our teachers need to 
make more use of what we have. —Gilbert R. Waller 


Pairy Tales, woodwind and string ensembles, by Robert 
Schumann. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. Each ar- 
rangement, $2.00.] ‘ 


This is a trio: clarinet, viola and piano; violin, viola and 
piano; violin, clarinet and piano; two clarinets and piano. The 
ensemble is in four movements: Allegretto, Vivace e ben Mar- 
ecato, Andante espressivo con Tenerezza and Allegro Marcato. 
The parts are not technically so very difficult, yet require good 
musicianship for good performance. The embellishments, trills, 
etc., must be played with taste. Interesting, and recommended 
for the more advanced players of a good high-school organiza- 
tion. —Gilbert R. Waller 

Suite in B Minor, for string ensemble, by J. S. Bach, edited 
by Emil Eck. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. $1.50.] 


This is a very nice suite indeed. Like so many of Bach's 
works it requires good musicianship for correct performance. 
For a good portion of the time the flute part is in unison with 
the first violin; however, there are some sections in which the 
flute is definitely the solo instrument, thus making it a suite 
for flute, two violins, viola and cello or bass. The suite is made 
up of an Overture, Rondo, Sarabande, Bourree I, Bourree II, 
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Polonaise, Menuet and Badinerie. None of the parts are tech- 
nically difficult. The principal difficulty would be the perform- 
ance of delicate turns and trills. This should be playable by 
the better performers of a good high-school or college orchestra. 
There is a distinct need for material of this kind. 

—Gilbert R. Waller 


Strings in Variations, for string ensemble, by Rudolph Ganz. 
{New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete set $2.50; score only 
$1.00; extra parts 30c ea.] 

This number has four sections: Andante Cantabile, Molto 
Allegro, Andante Sostenuto and Allegrissimo. The first, third 
and last of these are for strings alone, first and second violin, 
viola, cello and bass, but the second part also includes the harp. 
The whole number is very nice indeed, is well arranged and 
is not too difficult for good high-school string players. How- 
ever, each part must be played well. In some spots the har- 
monies are quite modern, thus requiring good players to be 
certain of the part. The number is exceedingly well colored 
with a variety of pizzicato and spiccato as well as muted 
legato. Is very interesting for work and a nice program num- 
ber if well played. —Gilbert R. Waller 

Cantilene Pastorale, for saxophone sextet, by Alexandre Guil- 
mant, arr. by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 
Complete with full score, $1.50; score only, 50c; separate parts, 
25c ea.] 

Scored for three Eb alto; two Bb tenor and one Eb baritone 
saxophones. All parts within moderate range. Arpeggio fig- 
ures in first two alto saxophones. A practical high-school en- 
semble number by a recognized composer who has written fine 
music for various wind instruments. Individual parts would 
require reinforcement if used very much, due to quality of 
paper on which printed. —Arthur L. Williams 


Sonata for Cello and Piano, by Remi Gassmann. [New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. $2.50.] 
The Sonata is a cleverly manufactured three movements, 


abundant in rhythmic and harmonic variety and originality 
but lacking any real musical inspiration. The first movement 
marked ‘“‘moderate” has the most character; the second, 
marked “slowly and expressively” is rhapsodic in style to 
the point of wandering; and the last, marked “gaily” is a 
dance form in the rhythm of a jig with a trio. It is not 
difficult for either cello or piano. —Dorotha Matson 


Quartette in E>, Opus 8, No. 4, for clarinet (or oboe), violin, 
viola and cello, by Karl Stamitz. [Boston: The Cundy-Bet- 
toney Co. Inc. $2.00.] 

This is a quartet for clarinet, violin, viola and cello with an 
option of oboe instead of clarinet. The quartet has three 
movements: Allegro, Andante and Rondo, and is suitable for 
the better players of a good high-school organization. The 
music is interestingly written, and the students would enjoy 
playing it. Would make a nice program number. 4 
—Gilbert R. Waller 

Shingandi, Primitive African Ballet, for two pianos, by David 
W. Guion. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $2.50.] 

Guion’s Ballet has much rhythmic and dynamic vitality. It 
uses a number of interesting two-piano technics and invites 
the use of a wide variety of tonal effects. Directions for the 
ballet itself accompany the score. A high school boasting a 
good two-piano team and a talented dance group could use the 
combination for a dramatic performance. The music is also 
effective as a two-piano concert number without ballet. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Polonaise, Op. 53, for two pianos, by Fred. Chopin, arr. by 
Felix Guenther. [New Haven, Conn.: Keyboard Publishing 
Co. 60c.] 

Mr. Guenther has prepared a musicianly duet arrangement of 
what the movies have caused to be known as “the” Polonaise. 
This version will be a boon to teachers who want to satisfy 
their pupils without suffering through a solo performance much 
too difficult for most of those who have seen the Chopin movie. 
This reviewer regrets the transposition to the key of G major, 
and looks forward to the day when all pupils will be taught to 
read easily in any key. —Raymond Burrows 


'Tis Raining, for two pianos, by Homer Grunn, arr. by Henry 
Levine. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore 
Presser Co., Distrib. 60c.] 

Homer Levine gives us a pleasing two-piano arrangement of 
the attractive Homer Grunn number. —Raymond Burrows 


Pascinating Rythm, for two pianos, by George Gershwin, 
transe. by Gregory Stone. [New York: Harms, Inc. $1.25.] 

This addition to the expanding Harms library of popular 
arrangements for two pianos is done in Gregory Stone’s usual 
efficient manner. It will be very popular with Gershwin fans 
and will provide the light moments so important in ‘teen-age 
piano study. —Raymond Burrows 


Concerto No. 3, Op. 26, for piano and orchestra or two pianos, 
by Serge Prokofieff, edited with special annotations by Harold 
Sheldon. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. $2.50.] 

We are indebted to Leeds for this American edition of Proko- 
fieff’s third concerto. The second piano part involves the per- 
sistent problem of trying to make the piano sound like a full 
orchestra but the reduction by the composer handles the task 
skillfully. We take this opportunity to emphasize the already 
demonstrated value of this rich and musicianly concerto in the 
modern concert repertory. The theme and variations which 
comprise the second movement provide a significant example of 
Prokofieff’s consummate skill in the use of a classical form in 
the modern idiom. —Raymond Burrows 
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Here is an excellent opportunity for a Band or Orchestra to add to the musical equipment of their 


school and, at the same time, further the development of musical interest amongst the student 


body. START A WOODY HERMAN SWEETWIND CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL TODAY! 
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ENSEMBLE MUSIC (Continued) 


In Praise of Music, for mixed voices and strings (flute and 
other instruments ad lib), by Paul Hindemith. [New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Full score $2.50; vocal score 
40c; instrumental parts 30c ea.; song-sheet 4c.] 

A note by the composer states that this work is “not writ- 
ten for the concert hall or for professional musicians, but to 
provide 20th century material for those who like to play or 
sing for their own pleasure. While no very great technical 
demands are made, the amateur is provided with a few nuts 
to crack, as might be expected of any music written in these 
times.” Voice parts are in unison or two parts (but require 
men’s voices), ranges are moderate and intervals are not too 
difficult. The style is typical of this composer, and the piece 
provides interesting, profitable material for those of limited 
technical ability who would like to perform contemporary 
music. —Maurice Whitney 


Liza, for clarinet quartet, by George Gershwin, arr. by Jerry 
Sears. [New York: New World Music Corp. Harms, Inc., sole 
selling agent. 75c.] 

An arrangement like that described above. Written in one 
flat. Considerable dotted eighth and sixteenth figures used in 
all parts. Modern jazz flavor. —Arthur L. Williams 


for clarinet quartet, by Richard Rodgers, 

{New York: Harms, Inc. 7T75c.] 

An arrangement of the long-popular song for three Bb so- 
prano clarinets and one Bb bass clarinet. Full score included 
with sets of parts. Shows influence of modern jazz expression 
throughout — glissandi and jazz rhythms. Written in three 
sharps and later in two flats. Not extreme in range. All parts 
require solution of rhythmic figures for successful performance. 
—Arthur L. Williams 


PIANO, VIOLIN AND PIANO 


A Collection of Classic and Romantic Compositions, Volume 
IV, compiled, graded and edited by Silvio Scionti. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 50c.] 

This fourth volume in the series by the fine musician Silvio 
Scionti provides the searching teacher with eleven well-chosen 
compositions for use with the pupil who has studied three or 
four years. Not to be considered lightly is the economy of 
such a book. And when combined with excellent footnotes on 
interpretation and technical points we have a valuable contribu- 
tion indeed. It is well edited, even the pedal markings being 
reliable except in a few instances. In addition to the footnotes 
for each composition there is included in the book a short 
chapter called “Technical Suggestions.” Although not every 
teacher would agree with some of the procedures advocated in 
these suggestions, surely no one would fail to appreciate the 
fact that Mr. Scionti is effectively emphasizing for the student’s 
benefit the importance of “musical taste and an artistic style 


The Blue Room, 
arr. by Jerry Sears. 


of playing.” —Polly Gibbs 
Arabesque, for violin and piano, by William Kroll. [New 


York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] 
A fairly advanced piece with fine lyric feeling and Oriental 
Demands imagination, position facility and maturity 
—Paul Rolland 


mood 
of tone. 


CHINESE CANTATA 


Yellow River Cantata text 
Hsu Hsing-hai, adapted for American use by 
Riegger. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. $1.00.] 

It is a pleasure to read through a new work that is so timely 
and also very singable—a cantata that will serve as an unusual 
feature on a choral program. The music, easy but varied and 
effective, is written in a conventional manner, and has the 
flavor of the Oriental. It will prove popular with young 
people, and is good music for them to sing.—Harry R. Wilson 


by Kwang Wei-yuan, music by 
Wallingford 


CHORAL 
The Oxford University Press, London: 


A Hymn for St. David’s Day, by E. T. Davies. SATB, 
accomp’d. 24c. A fine poem by A. G. Prys Jones in a stir- 
ring unison setting with the last twenty measures arranged 


Score and parts of orchestral accompaniment may 
A unison voice part for school use is issued 
—Elsie Mecaskie 


for SATB. 
be had on hire. 
also. 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York: 

(1) Lullaby, by Miklos Rozsa. SSAA, a cappella. l15c. A 
fairly difficult piece in modern idiom, requiring competent sing- 
ers and sensitive direction for effective performance. Musically 
worthwhile, however. 

(2) Toa Skylark, by Gardner Read. SSATB, a cappella. 50c. 
A difficult piece running to twenty-three pages, in advanced 
harmonic style with considerable dissonance. Effective music 
for the most capable groups. Maurice Whitney 





J. Pischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) Battle Hymn of the Republic, by William Steffe, arr. by 
Gena Branscombe. SSAA, accomp’d. 18c. Miss Branscombe’s 
arrangement of this stirring anthem will be welcomed by 
women’s choral clubs. Use of three contrasting keys for the 
three stanzas adds new interest. The harmonization is the 
work of an experienced and sound musician. 

(2) Annie Laurie, by Lady Alicia Scott, arr. by Gena Brans- 
combe. SSAA, accomp’d. l16c. Good workman Branscombe has 
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done a nice harmonization for four women’s voices without dis- 
turbing tradition. The transposition device (everybody's 
doing it) gives both the high and low voices a chance at the 
melody. 

(3) Let Us Break Bread Together, traditional Negro spirit- 
nal. arr. by Noah Francis Ryder. SATB, a cappella. 15¢c. <A 
traditional spiritual gets a sincere and devout arrangement for 
mixed voices. Easy and direct, it is good material for any 
mixed choir. and if done properly could be very successful. It 
has the singular beauty of folk music. 

(4) Mother’s Day Hymn, by Edward Shippen Barnes. SATB, 
piano or organ accomp’t. 16c. Both text and music are very 


appealing. A good addition to the list of songs addressed to 
Mother’s Day. Not at all difficult, but should prove most 
effective. —Alfred Spouse 


Harold FPlammer, Inc., New York: 


Old British-American tunes, arr. by Noble Cain: (1) Fare- 
well, Byrd. SATB, a cappella. 16c: (2) In the Farly Spring. 
SATB, a cappella. l16c; (3) I Courted Me a Lady Fair. SATB, 


acappella. 18c. 
Three effective arrangements of quite unfamiliar but good 
old British-American songs. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) The Nightingale, by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. SATB, 
a cappella. 16c. Of medium difficulty; contemplative; of rather 
adult appeal. 

(2) From Old Russia, by Samuel Richards Gaines. TTBB, 
accomp’d. 16c. An episode of 1812. Easy four parts. Half 
the number is unison. Characteristically Russian. Effective. 

(3) Kentucky Mountain Plaint, Kentucky tune arr. by Har- 
vev Gaul. SATB. with soprano solo. a cappella. l16c. Attrac- 
tive. Out of the beaten path. Of Medium difficulty. 

—Glenn Gildersleeve 


The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York: 

(1) A White Blossom, by Gardner Read. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. A well-written piece of impressionistic charm that divides 
its interest between piano and voice. Medium difficulty. 

(2) Dost Thou in a Manger Lie, by John Holler. Unison, 
accomp’d. 15c. A nice unison choral. Reminiscent of several. 

—Frank Bohnhorst 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 

(1) Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me, by John E. Gould, arr. by W. B. 
Olds. SATB, with organ or piano accomp’t, ad lib. 12c. Old 
wine in new bottles. Gould’s famous revival service hymn gets 
a transposition section, some new rhythms and a coda. It is 
arranged for choir and multiple choir, or choir and congrega- 
tion. Easy and effective. 

(2) The King of Love My Shepherd Is, by John B. Dykes, 
arr. by W. B. Olds. SATB, with organ or piano accomp’t, 
ad lib. 12c. Another re-arrangement. There are two new 
sections added to the old version, which gives variety and 
added interest. It is done in good taste. Easy. 

(3) A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, by Martin Luther, arr. 
by W. B. Olds. SATB, with organ or piano accomp’t.§ 12c. 
The third in the series noted above. The arranger has supplied 
a second choir harmonization to be sung against the melody, 
and added a five-measure multi-voiced ending which could shake 
the rafters. Not difficult. 

(4) O Come, Loud Anthems Let Us Sing, by Bessie Ward 
Hinebaugh. SATB, with organ or piano accomp’t. 16c. A 
straight-forward churchly setting of the 95th Psalm, as ren- 
dered by versifiers some two centuries ago. Easy. 

(5) Cindy, mountain dance song, arr. by Harry Robert Wil- 
son. SSAA, optional a cappella. 20c. Mr. Wilson in one of his 
happiest moods. A jolly, brilliant arrangement for women’s 
voices, of a most catchy theme in both melody and rhythm. 
Not difficult. Should prove very popular. —Alfred Spouse 


Harms, Inc., New York: 

(1) As Time Goes By, by Herman Hupfeld, arr. by Douglas 
MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. i16c. Girls will enjoy singing this 
version of a very familiar song. 

(2) Bidin’ My Time, from “Girl Crazy,” by George Gersh- 
win, arr. by Douglas MacLean. TTBB, accomp’d. 16c. Not 
too high for tenors, this edition makes available one of the 
hit tunes of the old musical comedy. 

(3) Body and Soul, by Johnny Green, arr. 
MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. 18¢e. Girls’ trios looking for 
material to out-Andrew the Andrews Sisters will find this a 
good number. Likewise, glee clubs should be interested. 

—George Strickling 


by Douglas 


Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton: 

(1) Clear the Way! by Charles Wakefield Cadman. SATB 
or TTBB, accomp’d. 12c. This number, with its stirring 
march rhythm and its interesting accompaniment, is a good 
opening gun for any ‘program. 

(2) The Cherubic Hymn, by P. I. Tschaikowski. SATB, a 
cappella. 14c. This has all the beauty and excellence of 
Tschaikowski’s wonderful music and deserves a place on any 
sacred program. —Bess L. Hyde 

Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc., New York: 

(1) Again the Lord of Life and Light, by Samuel Richards 


Gaines. SATB (with baritone or mezzo-soprano solo), organ 
accomp’t. 15c. Here is a joyful Easter anthem with a fine 
melody and rich harmonies. The organ accompaniment 


enhances the voice parts without duplicating them. The solo 
is good and the SATB parts are not difficult. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 
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OTHER MUSIC AUER UNITS 


Model 351 Portable Phonograph with 3 tube amplifier— 
60 cycle AC. Separate volume and tone controls, 5-inch 
alnico #5 magnetic speaker, attractive brown leatheroid 
covered case with brass luggage hardware. Plays 10 or 
12-inch records. Price (including Federal Tax)...... $39.70 


Model 350C Portable Record-Changer Phonograph with 
3-tube amplifier—60 cycle AC. Pickup may be manually 
operated. Separate volume and tone controls, 5-inch alnico 
#5 magnetic speaker, attractive brown leatheroid covered 
case with brass luggage hardware. Automatically plays 
twelve 10-inch or ten 12-inch records. Price (including 
PR Phe h0cnicsddnveseseductasdeceeeas $59.90 


Model 561C Portable Radio & Record Changer Combi- 
nation (5 tube Superheterodyne fo r60 cycle AC.) with 
built-in aerial and connection for outside aerial. Slide rule 
style tuning panel. Automatic or manual record changing, 
plays ten 12-inch or twelve 10-inch records. Has master 
switch volume control, tone control, phono-radio switch and 
tuning dial. 6-inch alnico #5 magnetic speaker, attractive 
brown leatheroid covered case with brass luggage hardware. 
Available July Ist. Price (including Federal Tax). . . $89.90 





Peacetime result of extensive war production experi- 
ence—engineered for quality reproduction—is the Music 
Auer Electric Portable “Family.” 


School Model No. 480 illustrated here leads the parade 
of values. Its removable cover houses the high fidelity 
heavy duty eight-inch speaker which delivers adequate 
volume for audiences of 250 to 500 people. Has tone 
control, volume control, pilot light, 20-oz. Alnico #5 
speaker, four six-volt tubes, durable case in black or 
dark blue leatheroid. Shipping weight, 30 Ibs. 

Pee Adndecacocanedevscnsetadecesedewe $76.00 


ORDER YOURS NOW. Enjoy the glorious reproduction 
of this fine instrument. See TRIAL OFFER below. 





FIVE DAY TRIA* 
Any authorized school official or person of established credit may 
secure any Music Aver unit on 5 day trial, subject to assuming 
all postage or express charges. 


EXCISE TAX EXEMPTION 
A credit in the amount of the manufacturers excise tax will be 
extended to all public institutions qualified to execute the stand- 
ard form of exemption certificate. We supply this form with 
our invoice. 











PHONO TRANSCRIPTION—P.A. SYSTEMS 


Model DS3 Sandwick Phono-PA. Designed and manufac- 
tured for military and naval use, this machine of high quality 
offers 10 watts output as public address system or phono 
reproducer. Dual speed turntable for any size recording, 
hand microphone, 8-inch Alnico 45 magnetic speaker and 
sufficient power for additional speakers. Phono tone control, 
phono volume control, microphone input and volume control, 
black keratol-covered case size 12” x 21” x 22”. Price 
$159.00 including Federal Tax. Specifications on request. 


Model 2078 The “Schoolmaster’” Phono—P.A. meets 
practically every need for high quality public address and 
music coverage. Portable, dual speed turntable for any 
size recording, high fidelity amplifier, desk-type crystal 
microphone and 15 ft. cable, bass and treble tone controls, 
phono volume control, 2 microphone inputs with individual 
controls, heavy duty 12” speaker and 25 ft. cable, sufficient 
power for additional speakers, rugged and handsome case 
13” x 19” x 20”. A most efficient moderately priced system 
serving a wide range of applications. OPA price $258.90 
including Federal Tax. Specifications on request. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





= 
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(2) My Voice Shalt Thou Hear, by Claude Means. SSA, 
a cappella. i15c. Three verses from the Psalms (5,3; 86, 3,5) 
have been given an interesting setting in this SSA anthem. 
The three moving parts are melodic and when mastered make 
a flexible a cappella trio elevating the scriptural text. 

—Elsie Mecaskie 

Remick Music Corp., New York: 

(1) My Buddy, by Walter Donaldson, 
MacLean. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. An easy 
nostalgic World War I song. 

(2) Carolina in the Morning, by Walter Donaldson, arr. 
by Douglas MacLean. TTBB, accomp’d. 16c. A simple 
arrangement of this old rhythmical song. First tenor stays 
too near the top for the ordinary high-school glee club. 

(3) Till We Meet Again, by Richard A. Whiting, arr. by 
Douglas MacLean. SSA, SATB, accomp’d. 15c. One of our 
favorite World War I tunes, this easy setting is nevertheless 
welcome. —George Strickling 


arr. by Douglas 
setting of this 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

Choral Church Music: (1) The Triumph-Song, by Carl F. 
Mueller. SAB, organ accomp’t. 18c. A stirring setting of 
these glorious words by Ernest McGregor. Fine voice leading, 
placing the voices in their best range. Not too difficult for 
the average high school or church group. Supplies an excel- 
lent part for male voices in unison. Organ accompaniment well 
suited to the voice parts. Very stirring. ~ (2) When Wilt 
Thou Save the People? by Carl F. Mueller. SAB, organ ac- 
comp’t. l16c. An excellent arrangement of this stirring hymn. 
A number well suited to religious, patriotic, and general use. 
Voice parts good except baritone is somewhat high at times. 
The use of both minor and major keys supplies the needed 
changes of tone color. Good for both school and church. 
(3) God’s Time, by John Sacco. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. A 
thrilling four-part number for patriotic, religious, and com- 
mencement programs. Would be especially effective for large 
chorus. Voice parts are very singable and rhythmic. Range 
is excellent. A most outstanding number. TTB, accomp’d. 
l6c. Same as the mixed chorus. More difficult for male 
voices, but stirring with large male chorus. Excellent for 
festivals. « (4) Harvest Home, by Harry Rowe Shelley. 
SATB, with incidental soprano, alto and baritone soli, accomp’d. 
lé6c. Rather monotonous, but very singable. Traditional an- 
them type with nothing unusual. Fine for the average choir. 
(5) Saint Francis Carol, by Richard Warner. SSA, with 
soprano and alto soli ad lib, accomp’d. 16c. Good arrange- 
ment—excellent tone—color effects. Easy, but effective. 
S. Norman Park 





Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago: 


A Summer Idyll, by Margrethe Hokanson. SATB, preferably 
a cappella. 15c. Here is a beautiful arrangement of a simple 
melody. It is arranged for two soprano parts, alto, tenor, 
and two bass parts. Directors who are interested in beautiful 
legato singing will find this composition a very welcome 
addition to a much too limited type of composition. 
—Joseph A. Leeder 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 


(1) God Be Merciful, by Karl Ahrendt. SSA, accomp’d. 
18c. A rather difficult but beautiful Deus Miseratur. Perhaps 
better for women’s chorus then for high-school girls. 

(2) Three Blind Mice, arr. by Walter Aschenbrenner. 
SSAA, a cappella. l6c. Aschenbrenner has arranged this 
ever-popular round for women’s voices. Sure to be as rollick- 
ing and satisfactory a number ag his SATB arrangement. 

(3) Choral Procession, finale from “The Song of Man,” by 
Richard Kountz. SSA, with soprano solo, accomp’d. 18c. 
Introduced by a trumpet-like recitative, followed by a dramatic 


soprano solo. Dignified, triumphant, with a stunning accom- 
paniment, this moves to a climax that should thrill any 
gudience. —Bess L. Hyde 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Gesu Bambino: Pastorale, by Pietro A. Yon, arr. for band 
by Eric Leidzen. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. Standard 
band $2.50; condensed Score 50c; extra parts 25c ea.; symphonic 
band $4.00; condensed score 50c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

A welcome addition to the library of band music suitable 
for use at Christmas time. Much use can be made of chimes 
and orchestra bells. A number well within the technical range 
of Class C bands. Solos for cornet, oboe (cued to clarinet), 
baritone horn, flute and Bb soprano clarinet. An excellent study 
in the dotted eighth, sixteenth, eighth (galloping) rhythm. 
Considerable duet writing in thirds as well as some canonic 
imitation. The arranger has given much attention to effective 
dynamic contrasts. The four separate horn in F parts have 
the Eb parts printed on the reverse side. All parts clearly 
engraved. —Arthur L. Williams 


Aguinaldos, Populares Venezonlanos para la Noche Buena. 
(Caracas, Venezuela: Ministerio de Educacion Nacional, 
Direccion de Cultura.] 


This is a collection of twenty Christmas songs, transcribed 
and harmonized by Vicente E. Sojo, one of the most important 
composers of his country, Venezuela. Like most of the Latin 
American villancicas, these songs are religious in type and 
reflect the traditions and customs of Catholic Spain. They 
are of great variety, rhythmically and melodically, and because 
of their simple folk character would be interesting additions 
to programs which feature the Christmas celebration in various 
countries. —John W. Beattie 
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Gesu Bambino: Pastorale, by Pietro A. Yon, arr. for orches- 
tra by Maurice Baron. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. Full 
orchestra $2.50; piano conductor 50c; extra parts 25c ea.; sym- 
phonic orchestra $4.00; piano conductor 50c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

Described as “A Christmas Pastorale based on “Adeste Fi- 
delis,” this transcription for orchestra of the well-known 
organ work should find a welcome reception for use on school 
Christmas assembly programs. The instrumentation is for 
pairs of woodwinds, plus alto and tenor saxophones, with three 
trumpets, four French horns, three trombones, tuba, orchestra 
bells, chimes and timpani, with harp. The symphonic orchestra 
set of parts provides string parts in the 6,6,5,4,3 proportion so 
welcome to the average school orchestra director. Solo parts 
are for oboe, violin, flutes and clarinets combined. Oboe, flute 
and violins have ascending-descending scale passages with 
trills in one section as ornamentation. Three-part trumpet fan- 
fare passage near end adds to effectiveness. Parts more difficult 
than in band arrangement. Double, triple and even quadruple 
stops for violas. —Arthur L. Williams 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 

(1) While Stars their Vigil Keep, by Morton J. Luvaas. 
SATB, a cappella. 12c. Simple, effective number which would 
fit in well in the manger scene of a Christmas pageant. 

(2) Amid the Snows, A Rose, by David Hugh Jones. SATB, 
a cappella. 12c. This Christmas anthem has dignity and well 
written parts that sing easily. 

(3) Come, Ye Lofty, Come, Ye Lowly: Breton Carol, arr. 
by Don Malin. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. A carol that has 
interest, vitality, and spirit with an accompaniment that 
supplies variety and movement. 

(4) Catalan Carol, arr. by Robert W. Gibb. SSA, accomp’d. 
12c. A simple but effective arrangement of an old carol 
containing instrumental effects. 

(5) Love Came Down at Christmas, by Arthur Bergh. 
SATB, a cappella. 12c. A charming setting of Christina 
Rossetti’s poem which displays the true spirit of Christmas 
in lucid four-part writing. —Mathilda Heck 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

Carol of the Bells. Ukrainian Christmas Carol by M. 
Leontovich, arr. by Peter J. Wilhousky. SAB, a cappella. 
l5ce. This arrangement of the very popular carol should be 
welcome to many directors who are looking for a Christmas 
number which is simple, within the range of all singers, yet 
gives opportunity for the finest in choral performance. 

—Francis H. Diers 

The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York: 

Let Our Giadness Have No End, old Bohemian carol, arr. 
by Claude Means. SATB, a cappella. 15c. The traditional 
Christmas message is given in this easy, joyful carol-anthem. 
It has a direct simplicity in its three-verse arrangement with 
coda. The second verse is arranged for SSA. —Elsie Mecaskie 


Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton: 

(1) The Holy City, by Stephen Adams, arr. by Ellen J. 
Lorenz. SSA, SSAA, SAB, TTBB, accomp’d. i14c ea. All 
the settings are easy versions of the old song, which seems 
to be enjoying a revival at present. 

(2) The Infant Redeemer, by Arthur Miller, arr. by Ellen 
J. Lorenz. SATB with soprano obligato solo. 14c. A lovely 
Christmas number with soprano solo. Not difficult even 
though the closing soprano phrase is high Ab. 

(3) Sheep May Safely Graze, by J. S. Bach, arr. by Ellen 
J. Lorenz. SATB, accomp’d. 14c. An easy Bach chorale 
which can be used either at Christmas or in ordinary service. 

(4) Proclaim His Praise, by F. Mendelssohn. SATB, 
accomp’d. 16c. <A praise anthem from “Elijah.” Simplified 
from the original “Thanks Be to God.” Accompaniment has 
likewise been made easier. 


(5) We Holy Angels, by Van Denman Thompson. SATB, 


accomp’d. 12c. A short, easy anthem, suitable for general 
use or Christmas. 
(6) Sing, O Heavens, by Berthold Tours. SATB with 


A Christmas anthem, with 
Closes with 


soprano solo, accomp’d. 16c. 
soprano solo, with some very nice passages. 
“Adeste Fideles.” 

(7) Come Unto Him, by George F. Handel, arr. by Lee 
Rogers. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. Some will perhaps like this 
setting of the famous solo aria from the “Messiah.” Could 
be used for general service. —Geéorge F. Strickling 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

Jesus the Christ is Born, folk carol recorded in Tennessee 
by John Jacob Niles, arr. by Arthur S. Talmadge. SSAA, 
a cappella. 15c. Choral directors should examine this for 
use in their Christmas programs. Excellent. Range satis- 
factory. Moderately difficult. —William R. Sur 

Behold the Lamb of God, from “The Messiah,” by George 
F. Handel, edited by T. Tertius Noble. SATB, accomp’d. 10c. 
An excellent arrangement of this well-known chorus. It will 
be welcomed by directors who do not do the oratorio but 
wish to do selected choruses at Christmas time. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago: Joneph A. Leeder 

(1) The Slumbering Christ-Child, by James R. Gillette. 
SATB, with soprano solo, organ accomp’t. 12c. A lovely little 
Christmas lullaby, consisting of a soprano solo with a beau- 
tiful chorale-like refrain for the full choir. 

(2) A Christmas Prayer, by James R. Gillette. SATB, 
with soprano solo ad lib, piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. 
Another delightful Christmas number. Easy and effective. 

—Bess L. Hyde 
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BOOKS 
METHODS AND STUDIES 
For the Ambitious Instrumentalists 


VIOLIN 


Lehman-Wilson Violin 
MEE sé. ckancdus boccee $1.00 


CORNET (Trumpet) 


Schaefer, Aug. H. (Tri- 


Form) Method ........ 1.50 
Bellstedt Twelve 
Technical Studies ..... 1.25 


Professional’s Key— 
Double and Triple 
Tonguing, by 
Aug. H. Schaefer...... 1.00 
Stratosphere—Low-down 
on higher-up playing, 
by Aug. H. Schaefer... 1.50 
Ten Famous (Kreutzer) 
Etudes, by Aug. H. 
ER er -75 


TROMBONE 


Professional’s Key-Double 
and Triple Tonguing, 
by Aug. H. Schaefer... 1.00 
Ten Famous (Kreutzer) 
Etudes Transcribed for 
Trombone, Bass Clef... .75 
Stacey’s Trombone 
Demmees, VOR. Bececcsce 75 
(Embouchure Cultivation ) 
Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 2......... 75 
(Twelve Etudes) 
Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 3......... 75 
(Seale Studies) 


FLUTE 


Furstenau—26 Studies for 
Flute (2 Vols.) each... 1.25 
(Transcribed and Re- 
edited by Louis A. Hahn) 

12 Paganini-Gavinies 
Etudes and Caprices... 1.00 
(Transcribed for Flute 
by Louis A. Hahn) 


CLARINET 


Ten Famous (Rode) Caprices 
Transcribed for Clarinet 
DY GOO. GOGPic so cccccs 1.00 


Published by 


FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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— revealing how you can be taught singing 
and speaking by famous teachers through 
Educational Records. 
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TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 











In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 


and 


High Register. 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and 
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SOLID BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
For Your Music Building 


fe Se 
IN bees MORIU M 


ERS OF THE 
{ADE 
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To Honor the Memory of Those Who Served 


Other styles available to accommodate the number of 
names to be inscribed and the wall space available. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR STRINGS 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


BACON, ERNST 
Buncombe County, N. C. 
(of an Afternoon)......... $1.00 
GERSHWIN-DUSHKIN 
Short Story (revised edition). 1.00 


GUARNIERI, CAMARGO 


Enchantment (Encantamento). 1.00 
Slumber Song 


(Cantiga de Ninar)........ 75 
Song from Afar 
(Cantiga 1a de Longe)..... 1.00 


LOPATNIKOFF, NIKOLAI 


Wien GComeeete ...cvcccccces 3.00 
STRAVINSKY-DUSHKIN 
Pastorale (revised edition)... 1.00 
* 


VIOLIN OR VIOLA SOLO 
STRAVINSKY, IGOR 


"CELLO AND PIANO 
GASSMANN, REMI 





At Music Dealers Everywhere 





Ask for our catalogs of choral, 
vocal, instrumental, orchestral 
and recorder music. 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St. New York 19 
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Music Films in Education 


HELEN C. DILL 





T A FORUM of general educators 
A held in Los Angeles last December, 
Franklin Fearing, eminent profes- 
sor of psychology, made the rather star- 
tling assertion that “the mass communica- 
tion offered by radio and films is per- 
haps the only means to meet the urgency 
of creating one world, and the potentials 
present in these media will never be fully 
realized if people persist in considering 
them vulgar.” How do we as music ed- 
ucators consider these media of communi- 
cation? What effort are we making to 
use them in our educational techniques to 
further worthwhile goals of personal, na- 
tional and international import? 

Expanding facilities within American 
homes and schools have certainly tended 
to greatly increase radio listening and 
reporting of the many excellent and 
varied programs of music broadcast local- 
ly and over national networks. While 
regular school reporting of such pro- 
grams may take place mainly on junior or 
senior high-school levels, listening enjoy- 
ment and discussion is evident also on the 
elementary level and on the college level. 
Music educators in attendance at divi- 
sional and national conferences have heard 
reports of surveys showing a phenomenal 
growth in the past few years not only 
in the standards of programs offered but 
also in student discrimination and taste 
in listening. 

Within the same period of years have 
music educators and the children of our 
country’s schools been seeing equally fine 
educational music films? One factor to 
be considered is the addition of sound to 
the films. This is a later development in 
the film world both in the 35 mm. films 
seen in the commercial theatre, and also 
in the 16 mm. films planned especially for 
school use. Many of the school films 
were made several years ago and suffer 
from imperfect sound effects. Another 
criticism is that the faces seen in some 
of the music films are far from photo- 
genic, while the acting is not skilled. 
These weaknesses oftentimes result in at- 
titudes the reverse of those desired in a 
learning situation. 


That the audio-visual side of education 
is here to stay can be proved by the 
growth of such departments in our state, 
county and city school systems; in the 
development of experts to head such de- 
partments; and in the increased invention 
of types of equipment for this field. Some 
states are even making a course in audio- 
visual techniques a requirement for grad- 
uation in teacher-training. 


It is of interest to note what one pro- 
ducer has to say about this problem. 
Stuart Scheftel, recently identified with 
the psychological phase of warfare in 
Europe, attached to the First Army, and 
now head of Young America Films, Inc. 
of New York, in an interview in Beverly 

This is the third article supplied by the 
Film Music and Projector Equipment Divi- 
sion of the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids, of which the author is 
chairman. The first article, The Cinderella 
of the Cinema, by Miklos Rozsa, appeared 
in the January-February 1946 issue; the 
second, Music of the Animated Pictures, by 
Jose Rodriguez, in the April 1946 issue. 


Hills, California, last January said: 
“Visual education is due to go ahead 
with great strides in this postwar period 
and will be an integral part of the school 
curriculum. We learned during the war 
that the most potent way to educate large 
groups was through the medium of the 
screen. If we want to gain the peace as 
well, we will have to utilize the power 
and facilities’ that go with the films.” 
Acknowledging that most 16 mm. films 
made to date have lacked appeal, he added 
that producers are now trying to over- 
come this defect. 

From a questionaire study undertaken 
in February, 1946, by the MENC Com- 
mittee on Film Music and Projector 
Equipment, some pertinent facts on the 
16 mm. films may be pointed out. Data 
were compiled from eighty answers re- 
ceived from chosen music educators 
throughout the country. Reports were in- 
cluded from supervisors of music in 
seventeen large cities of over 100,000 
population; from fourteen smaller cities 
and towns; from five state supervisors 
and four county supervisors, as well as 
from eleven college instructors and four- 
teen university instructors. Seventy-five 
per cent of the reports indicate that pro- 
jectors are used frequently in the schools 
for showing films other than music films. 
Inquiry seems to make it clear that for 
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science and social studies not only is 
there a varied selection of topics made 
into interesting films, but that teachers 
are finding their showing in the class- 
room to be of real educational value. 
According to the survey only twenty- 
three per cent of the areas reporting are 
using their projectors frequently for the 
showing of music films, while forty-six 
per cent report occasional use. The con- 
clusion follows that 16 mm. music films 
have not as yet taken their place in the 
schoolroom with films on other subjects. 

One encouraging feature of the sur- 
vey was the great interest shown by out- 
standing music leaders in the subjects 
of future 16 mm. music films. Many val- 
uable and challenging topics for film treat- 
ment were suggested, and helpful ideas 
enumerated. Some of the topics under 
learning of skills were: Fundamentals of 
Singing, Fundamentals of Playing In- 
struments, and Fundamentals of Conduct- 
ing. Among the topics to increase knowl- 
edge of things musical were: How In- 
struments Have Grown Up, Biographies 
of Musicians, Fundamentals of Music, and 
Famous Musical Organizations. Ad- 
mittedly incorporated in such films would 
be learning situations for increased ap- 
preciation and finer attitudes toward good 
music. Further suggestions along this 
appreciation phase were: Teaching World 
Cultures through Native Songs, Dances 
and Instruments, Masterpieces of Music, 
Contemporary Performing Artists, Liv- 
ing Composers at Home, and Orchestral 
Scores on Music Film. The two topics 
receiving the most frequent mention were 
films featuring symphony orchestras and 
films featuring performing artists. This 
may arise from the fact that such films 
have been in use for several years. Some 
of the untried topics interested educators 
of vivid imagination who hoped earnest- 
ly that motion-picture producers will con- 
sider the needs of the music teaching 
field in its broader aspects. 

In recent months the press has printed 
several articles on the awakening inter- 
est of the producers in the 16 mm. films 
of the future. The nationally-distributed 
This Week Magazine for January twenty- 
seventh of this year printed an article, 
“The Movies Go to Church,” which tells 
of the tremendous strides made in the 
16 mm. films for use in churches of all 
creeds. It said that fifty-three produc- 
tions have already been completed and 
are in constant demand. Another article 
appearing the same month reviews the 
16 mm. film situation and lists many of 
the companies either at present produc- 
ing such films or announcing their inten- 
tion to do so. On the list are Warner 
Brothers. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Walt 
Disney Productions, Planet Pictures, Ca- 
thedral Films, Young America Films, 
and Telefilm, Inc. These are in addition 
to the well-known makers of educational 
films. 

If then we conclude that music films 
in education are in an undeveloped stage, 
but that alert, far-seeing teachers are 
eager to use films made to cover a wide 
field of topics and appeals, we are but 
preparing the way for steady growth in 
the audio-visual field of our teaching. 
That young people are keenly interested 
in, and consumers of, the commercial 
theatre films most people will admit. Why 
not then do all we can to see that this 
mass media for communication. be made 
a worthy, wholesome part of school ex- 
perience as well? One writer has said 
that the 16 mm. film, long fostered by 
the amateur and the educator, has by its 
proven use for training and recreation, 
during the war, now turned professional. 
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Peter Tkach 
Fred Webber 





Saturday, August 24 
New Church Choir Music 
Monday, August 26 
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Tuesday, August 27, 
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Wednesday, August 28 
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Thursday, August 29 
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Friday, August 30 
New Band Music 
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“The little stepbrother of the big-time 
motion picture is coming into its own.” 
Should not we, as music educators, be 
aware of its potential power and service 
to us and be ready to encourage and as- 
sist the motion-picture producers to de- 
velop films in the field of music education 
which will enrich the learning experience 
of our students? 





FOR SALE 


Approximately thirty-five band uniforms 
in excellent condition. All wool coat, 
trousers, and cape. Black, trimmed with 
gold. Drum major outfit and shako. 
Were used by College of Wooster band. 
Fifteen dollars per uniform. 


Wm. DeVeny, The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 
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Choral Works 


Land of Our Hearts 


Mixed cantata, medium grade, with 
orchestra—Chadwick .... a 


St. Mary Magdalene 


Three-part ladies voices with or- 
chestra—D'Indy  .2..........--cc.cceeee 0 


Christmas 
Divine Mystery 


Cantata or pageant for soli and 


mixed voices—Gomet.................- 75 
Thirty Christmas Carols 
Unison or mixed voices.............. .20 


Christmas Carol Song Sheets 
Words only. Price per hundred 2.00 


Easter 
A New Dawn 
Musical drama in unison, two parts, 
or mixed—House pre ees .60 


Choral Books 
Together We Sing 


Mixed choruses from our world 


neighbors—Grant .................--- ~ we 
Eighteen Easy Choruses 
T.B.B. 
Nothing better for new boys’ glee 
clubs in Senior High School...... .60 
Seventeen Three-Part 
Choruses S.S.A. 
Unusual list of content...... .60 


Band 
All in One Band Folio 


Junior High collection or easy Senior 
High—Herfurth—Cond. Score 75 


Price, each part .30 





Specializing in Music for 


BAND + ORCHESTRA + CHORUS 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS 
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Army Music 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTEEN 





it later—and more than one hundred of 
these officers, the best trained and most 
highly skilled, musically speaking, were 
assigned as music officers for troops serv- 
ing in combat areas. 

In the training unit at Camp Lee, Spe- 
cial Services Companies were formed, 
their mission being to give recreational 
services to divisions, corps, and armies. 
There were 110 men and 5 officers in 
each company, each a specialist in some 
form of recreation. Naturally the musi- 
cians were a predominant part of these 
companies. Versatility was the watch- 
word and it is my opinion that recreation 
in the Army reached its highest degree 
of fulfillment through Special Services 
Companies. 

The Army Music School at Fort Myer 
came into being in the first World War. 
It was inactiviated in 1924 but was acti- 
vated again in July, 1941, to train band 
leaders for the Army. By June, 1944, 
with a sufficient number of band leaders 
trained, the school was inactivated. 

As for the future of Army Music 
Schools, Colonel Howard Bronson, my 
able music officer, has initiated a plan, 
which has been approved, for reopening 
the Army Music School upon its consoli- 
dation with the Band Training Unit. The 
school was tentatively scheduled to open 
about May 1 at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
as a component of the Adjutant Gener- 
al’s School and under the supervision of 
the Adjutant General and the Director 
of Special Services Division. 

The new Army Music School will pro- 
vide for the present, at least, an eight 
months’ course for band leader candidates, 
six months for bandsmen, with special 
courses for soloists, music specialists and 
band leaders requiring refresher courses. 
This is the first step in establishing with- 
in the Army a school of music which has 
as its objective eventual status as an ac- 
credited school for music education in 
the Army. 

In our own music branch in New York 
we are, of course, proud of what Colonel 
Bronson and his staff have done with V- 
Disc phonograph records. V-Discs will be 
something always to be remembered. The 
Hit Kits, with words and music, were 
popular in this country and overseas. I 
have myself more than a few times ac- 
companied with my accordion’ while 
soldiers sang with the aid of Hit Kits. 

Among the songs composed by our 
writers were the official Chaplain’s song, 
the Song of The Army Nurse Corps, The 
WAC Hymn, First Class Private Mary 
Brown, Rodger Young, and others. 

Our song books and V-Discs and rec- 
ords and bouncing-ball movies were also 
made available to the Navy and Marines. 

One project I should like to mention 
in particular is the music program for 
the blind. Thanks to our medics there 
are less than 1,000 hlinded in the war. 
For the first time, soldiers are taught to 
read Braille music. Men who played ir- 
struments before they were blinded are 
taught the Braille music system and 
catch on ranidlv. But the most spectacu- 
lar part about it is that men who never 
before plaved an instrument are now 
taught to nlay by Braille. 

The hospital program itself is a major 
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instrumental methods 


and studies 


A new series of , world famous 
methods and studies revised and 
adopted for modern usage 


Based upon materials contained in 
renowned teaching texts these re- 
cently issued editions bring these 
outstanding masterworks of instru- 
mental literature within the practical 
effective scope of present day teach- 
ing techniques and procedures . 


MODERN KLOSE-LAZARUS Compre- 
hensive Course for Clarinet by 
Harvey S. Whistler......... $1.00 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME Com- 
prehensive Course for Cornet or 
Trumpet by Harvey S. Whistler 
Unde eadatbaewens cn bee tas 1.00 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME Com- 
prehensive Course for Trombone 
or Baritone by Harvey S. Whistler 
jkstertaaacn AAkamsose ase mail 1.00 


MODERN HOHMANN-WOHLFAHRT 
Beginning Method for Violin by 
Harvey S. Whistler......... .60 


MODERN PARES Foundation Studies 
by Harvey S. Whistler. 


Published for: 


EE ot ia oo al eds Ka ae ee .60 
Cornet or Trumpet.......... .60 
Se .60 
Trombone or Baritone....... .60 
Phate or Plocolo.........00- .60 
French Horn, Eb Alto or 
BESMOPRONS occ ccc cccee .60 
Ste ah a ere ys .60 
DTS eo bene chwcuet-eue 75 


New Issues of Note 


ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR TYM- 
PANI by Harvey S. Whistler. An 
excellent addition to the popular 
Elementary Method Series... 1.00 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY MU- 
SIC THEORY by George Rushford. 
An easily comprehended and 
thoroughly complete course of in- 
struction in basic music theory .50 


INTRODUCING THE POSITIONS for 
Violin, Vol. 2, by Harvey S. 
Whistler. A methodical step by 
step introduction to second, fourth, 
sixth and seventh position play- 
ing utilizing the same procedures 
contained in the first volume of 
SE ctv ounces cede 75 


Campbell & Lexington 
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part of the Army’s music program. Nat- 
urally, it is one of the most popular be- 
cause it’s a form of entertainment most 
all can enjoy, whether they’re ambulatory 
cases or not. 

The Veterans Administration is incor- 
porating in its own Special Services Di- 
vision an expanded branch in music. Gen- 
eral Bradley asked for, and got, some 
of my best officers to help set up his 
Special Services program; and musicians 
will no doubt be hearing of the music 
programs in Veterans’ hospitals. 

I should like to report to you that 
tastes in music have improved since the 
beginning of the war. A survey, taken 
in 1942, showed that 87 per cent of the 
soldiers preferred popular, sweet and 
dance music. The “jive” music ranked 
high. In 1943 two men in five stated 
they would like it better if they could 
hear more classical music. 

Within the next few days I will be 
out of the Army. What will be the fu- 
ture of Army bands I leave to my suc- 
cessor, to music men in the Army and 
to men and women such as yourselves 
who formulate the great musical back- 
ground which is, as we all recognize, the 
basis of musical education. 

Although I cannot foretell what will 
happen, I can tell you some of the con- 
templated plans for music in the Army. 
I believe, if these plans are realized, mus- 
ic will have a position of even greater 
importance in military circles. These 
proposals are: 

(1) The Army Music School, men- 
tioned previously. 

(2) Reorganization for Army bands 
to provide the right type of musical unit 
for the job to be done. 

(3) Band and Army music policies 
which will insure accomplishment of the 
music mission. 

(4) <A military music career for the 
ambitious, talented young American who 
desires to remain in the Regular Army. 

(5) Full-time opportunity to continue 
and if he so desires, expand his musical 
bent while serving as a trainee. 

(6) Finally, and this applies to all of 
you, it is pronosed that music educators 
plan, in coordination with the War De- 
partment, a course of training and 
orientation in Army band and other 
musical activities and thereby prepare the 
high-school musician for the music activi- 
ties which he may perform during at least 
a part of his military experience. 

With an effective and efficient source 
for trained military musicians, successful 
Army bands should logically follow and 
thereby offer to the young musical talent 
of America a satisfactory attractive ca- 
reer as an Army musician. 


© o o 


Paul H. Oliver, director of music edu- 
cation in the public schools of Newark, 
New Jersey, died April 18, 1946. Long 
an active member of the MENC and of 
the New Jersey Department of Music, 
Mr. Oliver was well known for his work 
in the Newark schools and for his many 
contributions to the professional organi- 
zation. He had held the office of New 
Jersey state president and many other 
posts; at the time of his death was a 
member of the New Jersey Board of Di- 
rectors, and was permanent manager of 
the Newark concerts of the All-State 
School Orchestra and Chorus. At the 
last concert he received a life member- 
ship from the organization in recogni- 
tion of his services. The concerts will 
be continued as an annual tribute to 
his memory, and to his devotion to the 
cause of education. 
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For Summer Classes! 


LEAD A SONG! 


Here is a manual based on the practical experiences of 
Dr. Harry Robert Wilson of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. It is directed at the problems of the 
community song leader, and specific helps are given 
by the author to solve these problems. This book has 
become an indispensable part of many music directors’ 
equipment. It shows how to organize and put over 
informal group singing successfully. It tells what to 
do. It tells how to get any assembly to sing for the 
fun of singing. It is specific. It is practical. It is 
inspirational. Use LEAD A SONGI!, and your com- 
munity singing will be more successful. 


LEAD A SONG! is plentifully illustrated with con- 
ducting diagrams and examples of songs. 


$1.50 a copy, postpaid 





THE SCHOOL MUSIC 
CONDUCTOR 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give 
you the down-to-earth procedures which bring success- 
ful results in organizing, teaching, and conducting 
music. Pointers on score reading; how to build up- 
and-coming musical organizations; successful rehears- 
al plans; how to present well-balanced programs; 
suggestions for grading, stimulating and holding 
student-interest; and many other activities and duties 
of the conductor are discussed in detail. There are 
chapters on the Technic of the Baton, Factors in In- 
terpretation, The Concert, Competition-Festivals, and 
many others which solve the problems of the choral 
and instrumental conductor. 


$2.00, postpaid 





How To TEACH MUuSsIc 
To CHILDREN 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the classroom 
teacher in the elementary grades and particularly in 
ungraded schools. The book is chock-full of ideas, 
hints, plans, songs, and music fundamentals of great 
assistance in helping the lesser-experienced teacher 
present music to children so that it is understood and 
appreciated. In addition to all this, the book provides 
nearly 100 songs with which to carry out the plans 
presented. 


$1.50, postpaid 





Copies will be sent on approval to music educators. 


HALL «x McCreEARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
432 S. Wabash Avenue 








Chicago 5, II. 
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Plan now to include this traditional poem in your seasonal pro- 
grams, in a fascinating new musical version conceived for the 
pleasure of both singers and audiences. 


‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


poem by 
CLEMENT MOORE 


musical setting by 


ALLIENE BRANDON WEBB 


choral arrangements by 


WILLIAM STICKLES 





Piano and Solo Voice Two-Part Equal Voices 
Treble Voices (SSA) Male Voices (TTBB) 
Mixed Voices (SATB) 





Educational Division 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


From Readers 














for 
Junior High School Boys (or Mixed Voices) 
by the Krones 
This latest addition in the “World in Tune” Series is a delight- 
ful collection of world wide songs. Special attention to the 
arrangement of the individual parts assures balance and ease 
of singing range, even with changing voices. 
PRICES 50¢ 


100 SONGS YOU REMEMBER 


for 


School, Home and Community Singing 
Selected and Arranged by F. L. Buchtel 





A superb new collection of song favorites 
with songs for every occasion 


Vocal Edition 35c 


(Band and Orchestra Parts in Preparation) 











Send for Approval Copies 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC COMPANY 


223 W. LAKE STREET (Our new address) Cuicaco 6, IL. 
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Campus Sing 


gon’s annual Junior Week End is 

the “All-Campus Sing.” I venture 
to report this event because it seems to 
me to have considerable significance to 
music educators. It was inaugurated by 
members of the faculty of the School of 
Music but has long since been taken over 
entirely by the students and has been en- 
couraged and perpetuated by them with- 
out any faculty aid or supervision. 

In this year’s contest, the sixth annual 
as stated on the program, but actually 
more nearly the ninth or tenth of a series, 
thirty men’s and women’s organizations 
participated—tthirty glee clubs, all sing- 
ing without accompaniment, and _all 
trained and directed by student members 
of the houses. The choice of music is 
extremely varied and the results are con- 
siderably varied. Remarkably enough, 
however much variation in musicianship 
and interpretation, there is a consistently 
high quality of intonation and perfection 
of ensemble. Good soloists are exploited, 
to be sure, but there is evidence of a 
great amount of careful and painstaking 
work on the qualities which go to make 
up a good choral group, and it is difficult 
to choose the “winner.” Actually, many 
of the groups are so good that, under 
an experienced director, they could be- 
come excellent glee clubs and would be 
worthy representatives of a much larger 
organization than a fraternity, sorority, 
or other type of group. However much 
a musician might wish to have some of 
these clubs better trained, a policy of 
adult supervision and direction would 
probably defeat the whole spirit of the 
contest and might destroy the vital in- 
terest which now centers in the affair. 
Almost as interesting as the contest it- 
self is the discussion and argument which 
follows the announcement of the winners 
(one women’s group and one men’s 
group). This discussion approaches in 
vivacity that following an athletic contest, 
and for the most part involves such mat- 
ters as intonation, blend, and other tech- 
nical qualities of the groups. Of great 
interest is the care with which the par- 
ticipating groups dress for the affair— 
each group is uniformly dressed, some 
going to considerable effort in this re- 
gard. For example, one sorority, singing 
“Come to the Fair,” dressed in peasant 
costumes; others wear suits or dresses of 
uniform style; others wear like-colored 
sweaters. Also of interest is the com- 
plete dignity and formality of the con- 
test. It is a serious affair for the par- 
ticinants and this alone would be impres- 
sive to a music educator. 

The connection of this contest with 
public school music is clear enough. Prob- 
ably seventy-five per cent of the students 
who participate have been members of 
high-school choruses and, although their 
major interest in college may be consid- 
erably removed from music, yet they 
keep alive some active interest in music 
through participation in this “sing.” And 
for one night, at least, the attentian of 
most of the student body is focussed on 
music. 

Joun H. Steun, University of Ore- 
gon School of Music, Eugene, Oregon. 


A FEATURE of the University of Ore- 
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Instrumental Approach to 
Singing ? 


uary-February issue of the JoURNAL, 

and it has somehow just “hit the 
spot” and in my estimation is about the 
best you have issued. The article on 
“Multi-Sensory Aids in Music Educa- 
tion” was of special interest to me, and 
I should like to secure the list of films 
prepared by Mr. Wechsler. I enclose 
stamps to cover postage. 

Also, in your first GI letter, by Harvey 
R. Waugh, we read “the few (music) 
readers were nearly always instrumental- 
ists.” For the question department— 
why? I have wondered if an instrument- 
al approach to singing would be logical, 
rather than the present opposite method. 
Sometimes, I have heard arguments in 
favor of using small instruments and dis- 
carding the old syllable systems—in 
short, use a play-it, sing-it method. Has 
this idea been tested in any school sys- 
tems and, if so, what have been the re- 
sults? Should we concentrate more on 
instrumental work in the primary grades? 
I think so but want to find out what oth- 
ers have tried before I commit myself. 

Joe D. Van SIcKLe, Box 2461, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 


I HAVE JUST FINISHED reading the Jan- 


For Women Only 


HE MEETING of the MENC at Cleve- 

land presented a comprehensive se- 

quence of demonstrations, speeches, 
panel discussions and committee meet- 
ings on methods and materials for piano 
class teaching. The writer was privileged 
to participate in this program from day to 
day throughout the convention. One ob- 
servation which seemed outstanding, and 
critically significant, was the consistent 
disinterest in this vital phase of music 
education by the MEN of the MENC. 
[No pun intended !] 

The piano teachers’ meetings were at- 
tended by a group consisting of less than 
fifty charming and somewhat interested 
ladies and a maximum of three or four 
men at any one time. Men, why do-you 
leave it to the ladies? Is it because you 
see no opportunity for showmanship, 
audience appeal, and mass production in 
teaching the piano? Or are you deter- 
mined to perpetuate your own musical 
deficiency in your students and your 
music education program? Ask your- 
self: “What is the basic musical instru- 
ment; what musical training affords the 
broadest opportunities for the exploration 
of the entire field of musical literature; 
what instrument affords the most thor- 
ough training in the fundamentals of 
music, melody, harmony, rhythm, poly- 
phony, and musical structure; what in- 
strument possesses the greatest functional 
value for professional and amateur alike?” 

We are told that the convention repre- 
sented a membership of approximately 
8,000 music educators. Let us assume 
that about one-fourth, or 2.000, of these 
are men, that of these 2,000 men about 
one-half or 1,000 play the piano. If we 
were to ask this group to name the phase 
of their musical education and experience 
of most value to them in their profession, 
what would be the answer? “The piano, 
T use it every day; it helped me in every 
other course of musical study; it was 
one of my principal qualifications in ob- 
taining mv job.” 

Let us ask the remaining 1,000, those 
who do not play the piano, what is the 
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Music Education 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


B. Marian Brooks The best modern concepts in education are 
applied dynamically to the music program. 
The historical development of music educa- 
Harry A. Brown tion in America is traced briefly. It is then 
explained how new educational philosophies 
are applicable to the teaching of music. 
The result is a book sound in theory and 
thoroughly practical in application—a truly 
new music education for a new age. 384 p.$3.50 
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NEW BEGINNERS FAVORITE BAND BOOK 


by Geo. Southwell 


A Collection of Easy Marches and Concert Music — Snappy — 
Yet Full of Catchy Airs and Pleasing Melodies. 
A Favorite With Player and Director. 


All Original Melodies of Exceptional Merit. 


CONTENTS: 
WELCOME MARCH OUR BAND MARCH 
THE PRIDE WALTZ SILVERTON MARCH 
SIR KNIGHT MARCH MOUNTAIN ECHO WALTZ 
SPARHAWK HUTCHINS MARCH ALAMOSA MARCH 
QUEEN BEE WALTZ LILLIE DANSE MARIONETTE 
THE QUEEN SERENADE GLEN ROSE WALTZ 
GRAND ENTREE MARCH WAKE UP GALOP 
CASTLE ROCK MARCH LADIES BAND OVERTURE 


If you are not acquainted with this book send for a set to meet your requirements. 
Specify parts desired. Send for Volkwein Band Catalogs. 


Recently Issued 
SOUTHWELLS SACRED ORCHESTRA BOOK 


Revised Edition 
Contains 40 Hymns arranged as orchestral numbers 
Price 50c per book — Piano $1.00 
Write for details if interested 
Mail Orders Solicited 
For quicker service order Music—Musical Instruments—Accessories from 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


632-634 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
PHONE ATLANTIC 1704 








MENC CURRICULUM COMMITTEE REPORTS 
BIENNIAL INTERIM SERIES — Published March 1946 


$1.00 Postpaid MENC, 64 E. Jackson, Suite 840, Chicago 4, Ill. 








IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, "Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers —Voice Teachers— Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Clark-Brewe: Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If listed with me — Is your record up to date? 
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Presenting. 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 
THE FIREBIRD 


DANCE OF THE PRINCESSES 


CS a ee ee eee ee $ .75 

Ee ree Se re ne my 
A ON ni 5 ai aaa we ewe dee eee owes .90 
SO I, nc cae vekaveweswkonbaceveueelecees .90 
Pees, ND GI IDS oo oc.ac cereinciccvccasunvesscaceees .90 
BERCEUSE 

a oo a beh ape wires be .50 

(simplified version) 

a I a a iL ale igcior aie a ie oo .50 

Se I oe a 5 as Se ns 6 ethan wee eee ras .50 
I, bap aacknwsbteewkedrevemas Score and Parts 1.00 


PETROUSHKA 


DANCE OF THE BALLERINA 


te SE a. 605 5506s execc cad bweenaes Pe 
EDITION MUSICUS - NEW YORK INC. 
23 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





TRIO ALBUM (Three Bb Cornets)—Ostling........................ Ed. Libr. 198 — 60c 


QUARTET ALBUMS FOR MIND. 
60c each 


Each Book Contains the "FOUR PARTS” in Score Form 
Easy and Practical Arrangements 


ECK QUARTET ALBUM for FLUTES—Emil Eck 
Containing 16 Compositions by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, etc. 
OWINGS QUARTET ALBUM for Bb CLARINETS—J. W. Owings 
Containing 16 Original Compositions 
SKORNICKA QUARTET ALBUM for Bb CLARINETS—Skornicka-Rush 
Containing 14 Compositions by Corelli, Mozart, Goldmark, Gluck, etc. 
POTTAG QUARTET ALBUM for French Horns—Max P. Pottag 
Containing 24 Compositions by Famous Composers 
LA VIOLETTE QUARTET ALBUM for Bb CORNETS—W. La Violette 
Containing 19 Compositions 
LA VIOLETTE QUARTET ALBUM for FOUR TROMBONES or THREE TROMBONES, 
TUBA or BARITONE—Volume I 
Containing 18 Compositions 
LA VIOLETTE QUARTET ALBUM for FOUR TROMBONES or THREE TROMBONES, 
TUBA or BARITONE—Volume II 
Containing 16 Compositions 
CAILLIET BRASS QUARTET ALBUM for TWO Bb CORNETS and TWO TROM- 
BONES—Lucien Cailliet 
Containing 19 Compositions—Original and by Famous Composers 
CAILLIET QUARTET ALBUM for SAXOPHONES (Two Eb Altos—Bb Tenor and Eb 
Baritone)—Lucien Cailliet 
Containing 10 Compositions including Famous Spirituals 


BELWIN, INC.  cususneas 


43-45-47 W 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 














MENC CURRICULUM COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Biennial Interim Series © Published March 1946 


A composite of the reports of the Curriculum Committees of the six Division Conferences 
—California-Western, Eastern, North Central, Northwest, Southern, Southwestern— 
representing the results of the second (biennia] interim) period of the Curriculum 
Committee studies and investigations initiated in 1942. Organized under thirty-two 
heads, as follows: 

Audio-Visual Aids Elementary School Curriculum Orchestras 


Bands Folk Music of the United States Piano Classes 
Choirs and Choruses Industry, Music In Pre-School, Nursery School, Play 
College and University Music Instrumental Class Instruction School 
Committee Personnel Instrumental Ensembles Professional and Trade Relations 
Concerts for Children and Young Inter-American Music Public Relations through the Press 
People Junior College Curriculum Research Projects and Theses 
Contemporary Music of the United Junior High School Curriculum Rural School Curriculum 
States boratory and Experimental Senior High School Curriculum 
Coordination of Community Agencies Schools Theory, Composing, and Arranging 
Creative Activities Libraries: Recordings, Scores, Books Vocal Class Instruction 
Education of School Music Teachers Music History Vocal Small Ensembles 


90 pages and cover. $1.00 postpaid 
Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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most conspicuous musical deficiency in 
their musical education. What would be 
the answer? “The piano. If only, when 
I was a kid, someone had made me stick 
to it; if only I could have had more 
piano in college; I’m trying to pick it up 
now in my spare time; I need it every 
day on my job.” 

How do we*know these answers? We 
have been teaching piano for thirty years 
to men typical of these two groups. They 
come back to college and tell us, they 
write to us, and they are still trying to 
do something about it, but too late. Even 
so, they accept administrative positions 
in all of our educational institutions, they 
go to conventions and “bury their heads 
in the sands of curriculum, methods and 
materials” —while they continue, apparent- 
ly, to consider that piano playing is “for 
women only.” 

AUTHOR’S NoTe: This article was ori- 
ginally entitled “For Men Only,” but it was 
concluded that every effort should be made 
to induce men to read it, hence ‘For Wom- 
en Only.” 

Leon L. Itt1s, chairman of the music 
faculty, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 


Children’s Music in the 


University Program 


HE IDEA of a children’s department 
Tot music as a part of the music pro- 

gram in the college or university is 
not a new one. However, its popularity 
has grown within the last few years, and 
more and more of our universities have 
undertaken music offerings for children. 
In most cases the results have rewarded 
the efforts put forth. 

For those who are not acquainted with 
the idea, a children’s department of music 
or a junior school of music in the college 
program is a department offering courses 
in music subjects and applied music for 
children of public school age. In most 
instances, this includes the ages of six 
through sixteen. The work is closely in- 
tegrated with the college program and 
fosters high standards in musical study 
and performance. Such a department of- 
fers an opportunity for the university to 
integrate its work with the needs of the 
community in which it is located. It also 
enables the university to enhance the 
music offerings of the public schools, giv- 
ing wider offerings and individual atten- 
tion to those children who possess special 
aptitudes and talents in music, and who 
are sincerely interested in its study. 

There are those who feel that such a 
program takes away too much time and 
space from the regular college music 
classes and cannot justify the place given 
to it. Our first answer to this is that 
with proper organization, time and space 
are not taken away from the college pro- 
gram, but rather the college music stu- 
dents benefit by this program, as it serves 
as a laboratory for them. Then, too, we 
are convinced that a love of music and 
an appreciation of it serve as a resource 
for happy and wholesome living. If the 
children’s department of music achieves 
such an end, that in itself is justification 
for its existence. 

However, for those who feel that a 
children’s department of music can only 
be organized in large schools of music, 
this discussion of the Children’s Music 
Department at Dillard University in New 
Orleans may be of interest. 

The Department of Music at Dillard 
University is a small one, having four 
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full-time teachers. The teacher in charge 
of the children’s department also serves 
as instructor of Music Education. This 
teacher, with the aid of a senior student 
assistant, teaches piano and the class in 
general musicianship to the junior music 
students. The majority of the children 
study the piano, but for those few who 
are interested, the violin and voice teach- 
ers schedule lessons. Our children’s de- 
partment is in its second year of exist- 
ence and thus refutes the: conception that 
it cannot be done in a small school. 


The objectives of our Children’s Music 
Department suggest further merits of 
such a program: 

(1) To serve as a cultural training 
center in music to the community in 
which the college is located, thus integ- 
rating the work of the college with the 
needs of the community. 

(2) To serve as a laboratory for the 
university students who are majoring in 
music. 

(3) To acquaint future college stu- 
dents with the work of our college. 

In continuing to give an over-all pic- 
ture of the children’s program, mention 
is made of some of the policies of our 
department : 

(1) Children may begin study in the 
department at six years of age and may 
be admitted through the high-school age 
level. 

(2) Two private half-hour lessons are 
given each week, and a class in General 
Musicianship. 

(3) Lessons are scheduled from 3:30 
to 6:30 P.M. Monday through Friday, 
and from 9:00 to 12:00 A.M on Satur- 
day. Classes in General Musicianship 
are scheduled on Saturday. 


Concerning public performances: 


(1) A spring recital, featuring the 
children who have merited a place on the 
recital, is presented annually during Na- 
tional Music Week in the University audi- 
torium. 

(2) Children must secure permission 
from the teacher-in-charge before ap- 
pearing on programs in the city. -A 
week’s notice must be given concerning 
the performance. 


® 


In an effort to develop a sense of unity 
among the children enrolled in the de- 
partment and to aid in creating enthusi- 
asm for their work at the university, 
recreation is also provided for the chil- 
dren. The grounds around the Music 
Building of the university are spacious, 
and the children are permitted to play 
while waiting for lessons. Lesson ap- 
pointments are met promptly, but’ we find 
that the children come ahead of time, and 
our grounds have been “tfnconscious” mo- 
tivation for music study with many of 
our pupils. At the beginning of the 
Christmas holidays each year a party is 
given in the recreation room of the Uni- 
versity, for all the children in the de- 
partment of music. 

Here should be mentioned that some of 
the “musts” for a program of this type: 
First, good organization and teachers who 
are well trained and possess personalities 
of the type which gain the confidence, 
love and respect of the children and can 
inspire them to learn and love good 
music. Second, a circulating music li- 
brary is needed, as a wide variety of 
music literature is necessary to instill and 
maintain interest. A third “must” is that 
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FREE COPY on Request 


AEOLIAN 
METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


New, Unique, Thorough 





oY ies 
HAROLD M. JOHNSON Lg "Tris come 
Horace Mann School, Gary, Ind. — 
For— 
. . . Cornet or Trumpet Price each book 
. . . Eb Tuba or BBb Bass $1.00 


. . . Trombone or Baritone 
. . . French Horn or Mellophone 


. To the bona fide Orchestra or Band Director, 
Special we shall send Free of Charge on request one 


, 0; copy of the Method for the instrumentation 
ih for you select. Order your copy NOW! 


Judge the merits of this work for yourself. Notice the VISUAL AIDS, follow the 
STEADY PROGRESS of the instruction. You will like the LOGICAL PRESENTA- 
TION, and your students will enjoy MUSIC FROM THE START. 


Check your preference and Send It in Today! 
Ask for our Band and Orchestra Catalogs 


H. T. FitzSimons Company, Inc. 
23 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 
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13 Keys Full Chromatic Scale 


Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 
yy _- 988 Johnson Place UNION, N. J. yx 
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EFFECTIVE BAND COMPOSITIONS 
AND ARRANGEMENTS 


by RUSSELL HARVEY 


Bortniansky—CHERUBIM SONG 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonic band $3.50) 


Franck—PANIS ANGELICUS 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonic band $3.50) 


SUMMER IS A-COMING IN 
(Full band $2.50, Symphonic band $4.00) 


Palestrina—ADORAMUS TE AND SANCTUS 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonic band $3.50) 
Just published — 


HALLELUJAH—A Dixie Revival Scene 
(Full band $3.00, Symphonic band $5.00) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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of attractive classrooms and _ studios. 
Pictures, bright paints, attractive bulletin 
boards, gay flower pots, and _ well-ar- 
ranged bookshelves create an atmosphere 
that is conducive to learning music. 


© 


In concluding, we cannot measure the 
degree of success which our program has 
attained, but we are encouraged by the 
following factors: 

(1) Requests by children for admit- 
tance of their friends into the school. 

(2) Regularity and punctuality in at- 
tending lessons. 

(3) Enthusiasm with which the pro- 
gram has been received by residents of 
the city. 

(4) Cooperation given the children’s 
department by the supervisor of music in 
the Public Schools of our city. 

(5) Early registration by all present 
students for the next year’s term. 

(6) Generally improved music appre- 
ciation as shown by the children’s inter- 
est in various music programs in the city. 

FRANCES A. ELLISON, Dillard Universi- 
ty, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Children’s Concerts in London 


HE education of children in music 

has been recognized as an important 

part of the school curriculum by the 
authorities in Britain since the beginning 
of the century. That is to say, singing 
(both class and solo) and the more 
specialized forms of training in instru- 
mental dexterity (pianoforte is generally 
the first choice, strings the second, wind 
the third), all have been more or less 
capably provided for. 

But one important branch of training 
in music, the most significant and valu- 
able of them all, was given the least 
attention. I refer to the art of listening 
as distinct from the mechanics of mere 
hearing. To train a child, during those 
formative years when the intelligence is 
vital and free of prejudice, so that ear 
and mind combine to form a sensitive 
listening medium—that was the task to 
which the musical educationist at last ap- 
plied himself. 

Between World Wars I and IT the first 
considerable experiments were  under- 
taken. They were centered in London 
and took the form of concerts for chil- 
dren, held in halls with a seating capacity 
of anything from two to three thousand. 
Up to the beginning of World War TI. 
these concerts were one of the most vital 
parts of the musical life of Britain, for, 
by then, the idea had radiated from Lon- 
don and was being nropagated in the 
big industrial towns of the Midlands and 
the North. But with the Battle of Brit- 
tain such concerts ceased. 

For two years there were no concerts 
for children. Then Ernest Read, a 
teacher at Britain’s Roval Academy of 
Music in London, who had been one of 
the first to provide this special kind of 
concert, resumed his interrupted series, 
and now that the children have come back 
to their own homes from evacuation in 
the country the concerts are progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Let me give a picture of one of these 
concerts. I have followed them for the 
last fifteen years at least, as a guest and 
as a journalist. I emphasize the term 
“suest,” because the general idea is, that 
since these concerts are designed for the 
children, they alone should be allowed to 
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attend them. But they may bring guests; 
and that is the only way in which older 
people, even parents or nursemaids, can 
gain entry to the hall. 

The concerts I remember most clearly 
were those held in London's Central Hall, 
Westminster—near the Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament, and, incidently, 
where the United Nations Organization 
recently met. (During the period of the 
Conference the concerts for children were 
held elsewhere. ) 

The time is eleven o’clock on a Satur- 
day morning. That day is chosen because 
it is the one on which it is easiest for 
London schools to arrange to send parties 
to Westminster in accordance with the 
general plan of the curriculum. Central 
Hall is one of the “two-thousand- 
capacity” halls and, looking round the 
audience, one sees that more than seventy 
per cent are children and young people 
up to the age of about eighteen. 

The orchestra is usually one of the 
more prominent London organizations and 
consists of about fifty players. The con- 
ductor may be Ernest Read, or, if this 
is one of Robert Mayer’s concerts, then 
Malcom Sargent will conduct. (The 
Robert Mayer concerts, started by a 
wealthy English businessman, formed an- 
other vigorous organization some years 
before 1939.) The choice of conductor 
is of primary importance, for not only 
has he to direct the orchestra but has 
also to discharge the subtle task of ex- 
plaining the music to the audience before 
each item is played. In that explanation 
lies the chief educational value of these 
concerts, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that everything depends on the skill with 
which the conductor speaks to his youth- 
ful audience. 

When the leader of the orchestra takes 
his place, the conductor comes on the 
platform and the concert begins—not 
with music but with some explanatory re- 
marks. The conductor may speak about 
the instruments of the orchestra, calling 
on the different players to illustrate. 
There is also the easier approach by a 
short biographical sketch of the com- 
poser of the selected piece. There is al- 
ways more music than explanation and 
the balance between entertainment and 
schooling must favor the former so that, 
at the end, there shall be a feeling of 
enjoyment and, among the youngest at 
least, hardly any realization that they 
have been taught to listen. And as they 
stream out of the hall, an hour later, they 
give the obvious impression that they have 
enjoyed themselves. 

Scott Gopparp, Music Critic of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 


Music Buildings 


Nn THE March 1946 (Biennial Con- 
[vention Issue) of the Music Epvu- 

CATORS JOURNAL, page 86, under “Do 
You Have the Answers?” H. D. asks for 
names of schools which have separate 
band buildings. Your reply gives some 
welcome publicity to our little high 
school, but you spoil it all by moving our 
community to our sister state of South 
Carolina. Allow us to violently protest! 
Our band building having been in North 
Carolina for nine years we wish to keep 
it there, where it is still giving a good 
account of itself and helping us no end 
in the promotion of our music training. 

The enclosed floor plan might interest 
H. D. if you care to forward it to him. 
Two other North Carolina high schools 
have efficient buildings for their instru- 


June, Nineteen Forty-six 





EARLY AMERICAN 


Part-Song Arrangements 
by Joseph W. Clokey 


Sacred For S.A.T.B. 
William Billings... .. The Lord is Risen Today.............. 15 
James Lyon......... The Lord Descended from Above. ... 15 
Ephrata Cloister... .. SRI 15 
(Cross it for Yourself............... | 
eee {Mary Wore Three Links of Chain... $20 
(Camp Meeting Song.............. a 
Secular For S.A.T.B. 
ee 
Alice Hawthorne... \Listen to the Mocking Bird. . . ei “p15 
Stephen C. Foster... {1 Dream of Jeanie.......... Caen, 
Stephen C. Foster... \ Nellie Was a Lady... . 15 
College Song....... Comme th... ..4..... ee eee 
College Song....... Frankie and Johnny... . ee 
H.S. Thompson..... Cousin Jedediah.............. ae 
Cowboy Song... . . {The Old Chisholm Trail... = 15 
Mountain Song... ..\Jinny Jinkins.............0.0000005. g 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











SUMMER SESSION 


VANDER COOK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
JUNE 25- AUGUST 2 
Practical Courses leading to BM and MM 
Jegrees 
(Special Classes for H.S. Juniors and 
Seniors) 

Attention Veterans! This school is on the 
Approved List for Study Under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights 
For Complete Information Address 
Secretary 
1655 Washington Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 











mental music departments although 
neither is on quite the elaborate scale as 
our own. The Central High School of 
Charlotte, N. C., has a building which is 
used by its band, orchestra and, to some 
extent, by its chorus. It has a commo- 
dious rehearsal room, a music theory 
room, instrument storage room and of- 
fice of the director. The Boyden High 
School of Salisbury, N. C., has a build- 
ing which follows closely the plan used 
in Mason City, Iowa, and which houses 
the activities of its band and its orchestra. 

Many other North Carolina high 
schools have acoustically treated band 
rehearsal rooms, sometimes with office, li- 
brary, or other additions, but with the 
whole included in its regular high school 
buildings or as additions to the high 
school auditorium. 

James C. Harper, Director, Lenoir 
N. C., High School Band. 


[The floor plan was mailed to H. D. 
Thank you, Mr. Harper—and apologies for 
the error in address. But then, surely ev- 
erybody, except the Journal’s proofreader, 
must know that Lenoir, the home of the 
i High School Band, is in North Caro- 
lina! 





(~ DANCE AND BE MERRY) 


(Folk Dance Pageantry) 
Finadar Vytautas Beliajus 


WOR 8 pidsenecesanes cenees . -$1.50 


31 dances representing 17 nations. 
Most of these dances have never 
been reproduced or printed in any 
existing albums. They are short 
and easy, readily learned by any 
group. Informative comments on 
the history and general character- 
istics of the dances have been 
supplied. 


Re ee $2.00 
This book contains more advanced 
dances with longer routines. 8 
nations are represented with 16 
dances and their variations. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 








g 235 S. Wabash Ave. :: Chicago a 
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» «+ the Superb Tone and Craftsmanship of 


William Frank Instruments 


The traditionally high quality of William Frank cornets, 
trumpets, and trombones is achieving even greater 
perfection as a result of new tools and techniques 
developed during the war. Improved metallurgical pro- 
cesses allow the selection of raw materials fitted for 
producing instruments with inherently fine tonal quali- 
ties. New machinery forms tubes and bells to exactly 
uniform dimensions and gives to slides and valves the 
precision of a fine watch. Even the skill of the famous 
Frank Craftsmen has attained new high standards of 
accuracy through war work. 

This results in deeper, richer toned instruments, 
manufactured to precise tolerances never before pos- 
sible, allowing the artist to achieve new color, new 
tonal effects, and new, more delicate shades of expres- 
sion. See the Frank—inspect it—play it. Learn for 
yourself why authorities place it among the truly fine 
creations in music... 


YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK 


Unliam Frank Company 


CHICAGO 


Where Craftsmanship Has Been a Tradition Since 1909 
Exclusive Distributors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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American Education Week. November 
10-16, 1946, will mark the twenty-sixth 
observance of American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for. the 
Atomic Age. Information and aids may 
be secured by addressing the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Oboe Composition Competition. A 
nation-wide competition for a work for 
oboe and string orchestra is announced 
by Coleman-Ross Company, Inc., music 
publishers, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Winning composer. will 
receive a cash award of $200, pub- 
lication contract, and guarantee of five 
orchestral performances with Joseph 
Rizzo, solo oboist of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. Deadline for manu- 
scripts, not exceeding six minutes, is 
September 1, 1946. 


“NWame-it” Contest. Frank Holton & 
Co. are using the contest method to 
find a suitable name for a new model 
trumpet soon to be _ released. The 
winner will receive one of the new 
trumpets. Information may be secured 
from dealers or from the Holton 
Company, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


Lynn W. Thayer has taken the posi- 
tion of Executive Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Forensic and Music League at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Thayer has recently returned from 
service in the Army, for which he re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit Award. 


Cc. Stanton Belfour, the previous sec- 
retary of the League, is now the Direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Foundation. 


Ruth B. Hill, associated with the In- 
diana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute for a number of years, has moved 
from her home in Anderson to Terre 
Haute, since the death of her mother. 


University and College Band Conduc- 
tors Conference will hold its fall con- 
vention in Chicago, December 19 and 20, 
with headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel. Information may be secured 
from Chairman Gerald R. Prescott, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota, or Secretary Gerald H. Doty, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, Requests for room reservations 
may be sent to MENC headquarters, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Porrest L. McAllister, music officer in 
the Army’s Special Services Division 
during the war, is now Chief of Recrea- 
tion and Entertainment in the Veterans 
Administration, Branch 8, with head- 
quarters in the Midland Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Glenn Gildersleeve has resigned his 
position as director of music for the 
state of Delaware to become head of the 
music department of Madison College 
at Harrisonburg, Virginia. The music 
department will be housed in the new 
building now being constructed to take 
care of the expanded program which will 
be under Mr. Gildersleeve’s direction. 
Mr. Gildersleeve, a life member of the 
MENC, is the former president of the 
MENC Eastern Division, former member 
of the Research Council, and currently 
is a member of the MENC Board of Di- 
rectors and the Editorial Board, as well 
as chairman of the Committee on Li- 
braries. Mrs. Gildersleeve, also well 
known as a musician and educator, will 
have a post at Madison College music 
department as teacher of voice. 
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Distinguished Contributors to the Carl Fischer Catalog of 


CHORAL MUSIC 


WALTER ASCHENBRENNER—GEORGE HOWERTON—CARL F. MUELLER 
PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


Cari Fischer, Inc., is proud of its varied catalog of choral music and of the out- 
standing group of American musicians who have contributed to it. They have 
enriched the art of group singing with their compositions and have broadened 
its scope by active leadership of choral ensembles. Here are a few selections 
representative of the distinctive character of their work. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
By Carl }. Mueller 


director of choral music at State Teachers College in Upper Montclair, N. J., Minister of 
Music of the Central Presbyterian Church of Montclair and a faculty member of the 
School of Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary. Mr. Mueller’s compositions are now 
published exclusively by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

LORD GOD, WE WORSHIP THEE, SATB, organ or piano....... 

O MOON SHINE FORTH, SATB, organ or piano........ 

THE FREEBORN SPEAK, SATB (divided) A Cap....... 


DISTINCTIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
By Walter Aaschenbrenner 


whose concept of symphonic singing is introducing new tonal effects into the field of 
choral music. Mr. Aschenbrenner is founder and conductor of the Chicago Symphonic 
Choir and a faculty member of the American Conservatory of Music. 

DEATH AND THE MAIDEN, Schubert-Smith, TTBB..........ceeeceseecceees IS 

| WON'T KISS KATY, Smith, SSAATTBB, TTBB, A Cap.... 

IFCA’S CASTLE, Harley, SATB, SSAAA, A Cap..... 16 


By Yoorge Howerton 
director of choral activities at Northwestern University and Minister of Music in the First 
Congregational Church, La Grange, Ill. Mr. Howerton has been a frequent guest con- 
ductor, clinic director and judge of musical competitions. 
THE RINGING OF THE BELLS, Senfl, SSATBB, A Cap.......seeeeeeeeecees.s 18 
GOD COMES FROM HIS HEAVEN TODAY, Schein, SSATTB........+.+2+..2. 18 
A GALLIARD, Sadon, SATB, A Came ccccccccccscccccccccccscccevcesssce BS 


By Peter 9. Withousky 
assistant director of music in the New York City public schools and 
a member of the faculty of the Juilliard School of Music. Mr. Wil- 
housky has won wide acclaim for his work with young singers and 
has trained professional choruses for Arturo Toscanini. 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC, SSATTBB............. .18 
CAROL OF THE BELLS, Leontovich, SATB, SSA, A Cap.each .15 
MEADOWLANDS, Knipper, SATB, TTBB, A Cap......each .16 


a CARL FISCHER inc 


COOPER ml SQUARE 
NEWYORK 3 Ge, NEW YORK 
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these BIRCHARD Publications /: Summer Planning 


Today’s Leading Basic Music Series ® 


WE SING Fourth Book 

OUR LAND OF SONG .. . .. Fifth Book 

MUSIC EVERYWHERE Sixth Book 
Seventh Book 


OUR FIRST MUSIC. . . . . . First Book 

OUR SONGS . Second Book 

MERRY MUSIC Third Book 
SING OUT! 





MODERN BAND TRAINING SERIES 


By Peter W. Dykema and Norvat L. Cuurcu 


Outstandingly successful band course, affording school- 
wide training in instrumental music. Places band instruc- 
tion on a completely educational basis. Includes concert 
and parade numbers for parallel use with foundation 


studies. 35¢ and 40¢. 


MODERN ORCHESTRA TRAINING SERIES 

By Peter W. Dykema and Norvat L. Cuurcu 
Provides graded material for simultaneous performance 
by players of various degrees of adyancement. Books I and 
Il. Each instrument, 50¢. 


YOUNG AMERICA AT THE PIANO 


By Raymonp Burrows and Etta Mason AHEARN 


A new series of instruction books that will make music 
study a happy part of every child’s normal living. Illus- 
trated. Each book, 75¢. 


YOUNG AMERICA AT THE VIOLIN 


By Ernest E. Harris, RaymMonp Burrows and ELLA 
Mason AHEARN 


With these new instruction books, your young violin stu- 
dents are assured material combining a musical approach 
with sound technical training. Illustrated. Each book, 75¢. 


PRELUDES TO ETERNITY 


By Franz Liszt. Arr. for Mixed Voices by Bruno 
Rewo rp. Text by Peter W. DYKEMA. 


Choral setting of “Les Préludes”. The text is based upon 
Lamartine’s “Méditation Poétiques”, which also was the 
inspiration for the original poem by Liszt. Performed by 
the Boston University Chorus and the Boston Symphony 
“Pops” Orchestra, May 27, 1946. 30¢. 


C. 0. Bircharnd & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
YUL 3_ 1946 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


for Summer Reading 


Tue TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
Hich ScHoot Music. Dykema and 
Gehrkens 

Music In THE Junior HicH ScHoo.. 
Gehrkens 

Music IN THE Grape ScHoo.s. Gehrkens 

THe New Scuoot Music Hanpsook. 
Dykema and Cundiff 

Music INTEGRATION IN THE JUNIOR HicH 
ScHoo.. Pitts 

Tue Art oF THE CHorAL CoNnpbUCcTOR. 
Finn 

Ho.uts Dann: His Life and Contribution 
to Music Education. DeJarnette 

ScHoot Operettas AND THEIR Propuc- 
TION. Umfleet 

PUAMMOGN, COME. <ociscetccgbcccecces 

INSTRUMENTAL Music IN THE PusBLic 
Scuoots. Abbott 


Texts on Music 


First Forty Lessons 1n Harmony. 
Andersen 

Seconp Forty Lessons 1n Harmony. 
Andersen 

Strict AND Free CouUNTERPOINT. 
Andersen 

Morern Resources (modern harmony) 
Andersen 

PracticaAL OrcHESTRATION (illustrated) 
Andersen 

Exptortnc Music (text on musical un- 
derstanding) Jones and Bailey 

A Srosy or Music (music appreciation 
reader) Barbour and Freeman (also 
The Key, companion workbook, 48¢) 


$4.00 


$2.50 
$2.00 


$3.50 
$2.50 
$3.75 
$2.00 


$2.00 
35 


75 
$1.60 


$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$3.00 
$1.68 


$1.50 





